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Week Ending Friday, April 30, 1982 


Taxes, Tuition Tax Credit, and Interest 
Rates 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
April 24, 1982 





My fellow Americans: 

I'd like to talk about three items today, 
beginning with taxes. About 10 days ago we 
all kept our rendezvous with the Internal 
Revenue Service and anted up our income 
tax. If it’ll help ease the pain, let me remind 
you that in about 2 months, on July Ist, 
you'll start paying 10 percent less income 
tax on what you earn. 

But that won’t mean anything to a grow- 
ing group of citizens who've already given 
themselves a tax cut. It’s estimated that 
about $95 billion in income tax is not being 
paid. That’s enough to balance the budget. 

Now, if your first reaction was that these 
are big money operators using tax shel- 
ters—and there are some doing that—I’m 
not talking about them. The $95 billion is 
tax owed on an estimated $450 billion in, 
for want of a better word, the underground 
economy. The people in this economy are, 
I’m sure, honest people in most of their 
activities; they just have a double standard 
where taxes are concerned. They can be 
the friendly neighborhood fix-it man, a me- 
chanic, craftsman, or a member of the pro- 
fessions. They have one thing in common— 
they prefer to be paid in cash. The under- 
ground economy is a kind of cash-and-carry 
barter system—no checks, no records or 
bookkeeping, and thus no tax. 

As we struggle to trim government 
spending, it’s hard not to think of how close 
that unpaid tax could come to wiping out 
the deficit. If I could paraphrase a line from 
a well-known old poem, “Breathes there a 
man with soul so dead who never to himself 
has said: I owe it to my country and my 
fellow citizens to quit being a freeloader.” 

Item two: A short time ago, I announced 
I was asking Congress to pass a bill allowing 
a tuition tax credit for families sending chil- 


dren to independent or parochial schools. 
The credit would be for half the tuition up 
to a ceiling of $500 per child. That ceiling 
wouldn’t apply until 1985. It would be 
lower to start with and would only apply to 
families with adjusted gross incomes below 
$50,000 a year. It would also only be for 
tuition to elementary and_ secondary 
schools. I wish it could be for college, also, 
but maybe we can do that later when we’ve 
solved a few problems. 

The public school lobby has protested 
that this is an attack on the public schools 
for the benefit of students attending exclu- 
sive finishing or prep schools. Well, the 
overwhelming majority of so-called private 
schools are church-supported—Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish. The majority of stu- 
dents are from families earning less than 
$25,000. In some of our large cities, 40 per- 
cent of the parochial school students are 
from minority neighborhoods. Their fami- 
lies pay their full share of taxes to fund the 
public schools. How high would those taxes 
go for everyone if those parents decided to 
send their children to public schools? I 
think they’re entitled to some relief since 
they’re supporting two school systems and 
only using one. 

And now item three: A couple of weeks 
ago, I told you of how high interest rates 
were holding back recovery, that a lender 
must get a return on his money, plus the 
rate of inflation. For 6 months, inflation has 
been running at an annualized rate of only 
3.2 percent. And, as you know, last month it 
actually went down three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent, the first time in 17 years. 

Adding on to that a fair return for a 
lender, interest rates shouldn’t be higher 
than 10 percent. They are, of course, be- 
cause the money market, having been 
burned in past recessions by artificial quick- 
fixes, is afraid that inflation will take off 
again. 

Two industries vital to economic recovery 
have been especially hard hit by high inter- 
est rates—automobiles and housing. But it 
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seems not everyone out there in the mar- 
ketplace is afraid. The Automobile Dealers 
Association of Eastern Ohio asked some 
banks to lower interest rates for new car 
purchases. The rates were lowered from a 
16- to 18-percent level down to 12.9 per- 
cent for a 2-week period, March Ist to 13th. 
The response was so overwhelming they ex- 
tended the period to March 20th. In the 
first 3 weeks of February, car dealers of the 
Youngstown-Warren area had only sold 344 
cars and trucks. In those first 20 days in 
March, they sold 2,200. 

In Plainfield, Indiana, whether by coinci- 
dence or because he’d heard about this, Mr. 
Hursel C. Disney, chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust, lowered interest 
rates almost four points for loans to buy cars 
and trucks, making $2 million available for 
that purpose. His offer has met with the 
same overwhelming response. Mr. Disney 
says the offer is good as long as the $2 
million lasts. 

I have no way of knowing how far this 
idea has spread. But one of the major auto- 
mobile companies which has its own lend- 
ing operation is now advertising that until 
May 3lst the interest rate on loans for their 
cars and trucks will be 12.8 percent. And 
just the other day, the news reported some- 
thing similar had started in home mort- 
gages. 

You know, there really is something 
magic about the marketplace when it’s free 
to operate. As the song says, “This could be 
the start of something big.” 

Thanks for listening, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Representative John M. Ashbrook 





Statement on the Death of the Congressman 
From Ohio. April 24, 1982 





John Ashbrook was a man of courage and 
principle. He served his constituents and his 
country with dedication and devotion, 
always working toward the betterment of 
his fellow man. His patriotism and deep 
belief in the greatness of America never 
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wavered, and his articulate and passionate 
calls for a return to old-fashioned American 
values earned him the respect of all who 
knew him. 

I valued John Ashbrook’s friendship and 
will miss his wise counsel. Nancy and I join 
in sending our deepest sympathy to John’s 
family. 


Israeli Withdrawal From the Sinai 
Peninsula 





White House Statement. April 25, 1982 





We note today the successful completion 
by Israel of the withdrawal of its forces 
from the Sinai Peninsula and the reestab- 
lishment there of full Egyptian sovereignty. 
The President believes that withdrawal rep- 
resents a truly major sacrifice by Israel, and 
he admires its courage in taking the great 
risks which true peace requires. He admires 
as well the courageous Egyptian initiative 
without which peace with Israel would not 
have been achieved. 

Israeli withdrawal from Sinai marks the 
beginning of a new era in the peaceful rela- 
tions between Israel and Egypt, peaceful 
relations which should be taken by us all as 
the model for the future in that troubled 
region. The President is determined that 
the United States, together with Egypt and 
Israel, will continue to pursue the course of 
peace, under Camp David, with renewed 
vigor and dedication. It will not be an easy 
task but, with the example of Egypt and 
Israel before us, it can be achieved. 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States 





Remarks at the Annual Meeting of the 


National Chamber. April 26, 1982 





Thank you all very much, and good 
morning to you all. 

Don Kendall, I have a hunch you knew 
exactly what you were doing. First the pa- 
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triotic music and then your, I found, inspir- 
ing speech. And I understand that you have 
a great film and what do you knowP—we’ve 
all caught that Pepsi spirit. [Laughter] 

Incidentally, I think you feel as I do about 
this magnificant group behind me here. 
Sometime I’m going to come out on one of 
these occasions, stand up and make the au- 
dience happy by saying, “I’m cancelling the 
speech, and they’re going to do a concert.” 
[Laughter] 

Don Kendall is a powerful spokesman for 
free enterprise, and I think as a chairman, 
he’s a “10.” 

Well, this is a happy day, and I’m hon- 
ored to be with you. You’ve earned the 
great respect of individuals and organiza- 
tions all across this country and, may I say, 
a warm spot in my heart. 

The Chamber is celebrating an important 
milestone this week, your 70th anniversary. 
I remember the day you started. [Laughter] 
And like good wine, you’ve grown better, 
not older. The membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States is the 
only thing that’s grown faster than the Fed- 
eral Government—thank heaven! [Laugh- 
ter] 

Great organizations don’t just happen; 
they’re built by strong leaders with vision 
and determination to reach a greater good. 
Back in 1975, such a leader arrived at the 
National Chamber. He came with a sense of 
history, an understanding of the economy, a 
belief in America and her future and, with 
his new staff, worked out your statement of 
mission: “To advance human progress 
through an economic, political, and social 
system based on individual freedom, incen- 
tive, initiative, opportunity, and responsibil- 
ity.” 

No one ever summed up better those 
values and goals we share than your presi- 
dent, Dick Lesher, 7 years ago. And no or- 
ganization works harder to advance human 
progress and freedom than the U.S. Cham- 
ber under his leadership, together with 
your State and local chambers. Thank you 
all for all you’re doing. Our administration 
deeply appreciates your decisive contribu- 
tions to helping us as we try to get this 
country back on track. 

Someone else deserves special recognition 
today. For 31 years he’s been with you, a 
rock of stability and integrity for the Cham- 


ber. He’s lived the meaning of Abe 
Lincoln’s words, “Important principles may 
and must be inflexible.” 

Bill Van Meter, I know you'll be retiring 
soon as senior vice president, and I know 
you’re out there somewhere. Would you 
and Dick please stand up so we can salute 
you both? 

Now, some may wonder, what does an 
organization do for an encore after it in- 
creases its membership fivefold in 7 years, 
creates an army of grassroots support, sets 
up its own magazine, newspaper, and radio 
and television shows? Well, if I could make 
a suggestion, our administration has a few 
unfinished small problems—about $400 bil- 
lion worth on Capitol Hill we’d love to have 
your help on. I think you will help us, just 
like you did before. 

Accepting important challenges is the 
Chamber’s stock-in-trade, and a new one 
begins today: How about the first business 
satellite television network system in the 
world—a system that can reach every com- 
munity in this country to promote and 
strengthen our enterprise system? My staff 
said this would be the first speech carried 
over Biznet. Forgive me, I just had to ask 
them, “Do you really think the Chamber is 
ready for another Inaugural Address al- 
ready?” [Laughter] 

What you are doing here, the tremendous 
growth that you’ve recently enjoyed, all un- 
derscores a truth too often ignored in Wash- 
ington: The most powerful force for prog- 
ress in this world doesn’t come from gov- 
ernment elites, public programs, or even 
precious resources like oil or gold. True 
wealth comes from the heart, from the 
treasure of ideas and spirit, from the invest- 
ments of millions of brave people with hope 
for the future, trust in their fellow men, 
and faith in God. 

The American dream of human progress 
through freedom and equality of opportuni- 
ty in competitive enterprise is still the most 
revolutionary idea in the world today. It’s 
also the most successful. 

Entrepreneurs are heroes of modern 
times. They rarely receive the credit they 
deserve. Treasury Secretary Don Regan re- 
cently reminded the student body of Buck- 
nell University that it was under capitalism 
that mankind brought “light where before 
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there was darkness, heat where once there 
was only cold, medicines where there was 
sickness and disease, food where there was 
scarcity, and wealth where humanity was 
living in squalor.” And much of what he 
was talking about came into being in the 
lifetime of many of us here in this room. 
Now, I’ve already lived about 20 years 
longer than my life expectancy at the time 
I was born. That’s a source of annoyance to 
a great many people. [Laughter] 

But the societies which achieve the most 
spectacular progress in the shortest period 
of time are not the most tightly controlled, 
the biggest in size, or the wealthiest in ma- 
terial resources. They are societies that 
reward initiative and believe in the magic 
of the marketplace. 

Trust the people—that’s the secret 
weapon. Only when people are free to wor- 
ship, create, and build, only when they can 
decide their destiny and benefit from their 
own risks—only then do societies become 
dynamic, prosperous, progressive, and free. 

America has always done well when we 
had the courage to believe in ourselves, our 
values, and our capacity to perform great 
deeds. We got into trouble when we lis- 
tened to those who insisted that making 
government bigger would make America 
bigger. Big government, they told us, was 
the wave of the future, and anyone who 
stood in their way was a reactionary. 

Not long ago, Senator Ted Kennedy paid 
tribute to former Governor and Ambassa- 
dor Averell Harriman, celebrating—I be- 
lieve it was—his 90th birthday. And the 
Senator said of Ambassador Harriman’s age 
that he was only half as old as Ronald 
Reagan’s ideas. Well, do you know some- 
thing?—he’s absolutely right. The United 
States Constitution is almost 200 years old. 
And I’ve found that that Constitution’s a 
good place to get ideas. 

Thomas Jefferson was no reactionary, he 
was a true progressive when he warned, 
“The only safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of society are with the people them- 
selves.” The 10th amendment tells us the 
Federal Government will do only those 
things called for in the Constitution, and all 
others shall remain with the States or with 
the people. 

We've strayed much too far from that 
noble beginning. The whole purpose of our 
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Revolution—personal freedom, equality of 
opportunity, and keeping government close 
to the people—is threatened by a Federal 
spending machine that takes too much 
money from the people, too much authority 
from State and local governments, and too 
much liberty with our Constitution. 

We must preserve those first principles 
that made America strong and will keep 
her free. That doesn’t mean turning back 
the clock, retreating from government’s re- 
sponsibility to help those who can’t help 
themselves. We’re meeting our commit- 
ment to the needy, even if that hasn’t been 
the subject of a network documentary. 
[Laughter] 

We devote one of the largest shares of 
the Federal budget in our history to assist- 
ing low-income Americans. The growth 
policies of low spending and taxes of the 
mid-sixties were much better friends to the 
poor than the big government madness that 
followed and which created so much 
misery. 

Speaking of misery, that cruelest tax of 
all, inflation, with all the suffering that it 
brings to the poor and the elderly, is being 
controlled. Last month, as you know, the 
Consumer Price Index fell three-tenths of 1 
percent, the first time in almost 17 years. 
For half a year, now, it’s been averaging 
around 3.2 percent. If inflation had kept 
running at the double-digit rate it was in 
1980 and January of 1981, a family of four 
on a fixed income of $15,000 would be over 
$1,000 poorer in purchasing power than 
they are today. 

We're the most generous people on 
Earth. I don’t think any of us lack compas- 
sion for the needy. But isn’t it time that we 
also had compassion for those unsung 
heroes who work and pay their bills while 
they struggle to make ends meet? They’re 
the heart and soul of the free enterprise 
system. They need some help, too. 

Winston Churchill said that some see pri- 
vate enterprise as a predatory target to be 
shot, others as a cow to be milked, but few 
see it as the sturdy horse pulling the wagon. 
Well, this administration believes the work- 
ers, savers, investors, and entrepreneurs of 
America have been milked and shot at long 
enough. 
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With your help, we’re ending a long 
night of government blundering and 
making an historic new beginning. Yes, we 
are in a painful recession. The unemployed 
are living a tragedy. I want nothing more 
than to see them working again, and I’m 
convinced the course we’ve embarked on 
offers the best hope. I certainly won’t 
accept the idea that a program which 
began after the recession was already un- 
derway is somehow responsible for that re- 
cession. 

I hope we can reach a fair and bipartisan 
budget compromise. And I'll go an extra 
mile to reach an understanding with Mem- 
bers of the Congress on both sides of the 
aisle, as long as there is a commitment to 
three essential priorities as maintained: con- 
tinued rebuilding of our national defense; 
continued commitment to tax incentives; 
and a long-term effort to reduce the Feder- 
al Government’s share of the gross national 
product. This means getting this budget 
under control once and for all. 

Those who are participating in the 
budget discussions will be meeting again 
early this week. I hope they'll continue to 
put aside partisan advantage and strive for 
what is necessary and what is right. A fair 
and bipartisan budget package, agreed to 
by Speaker O’Neill, Majority Leader Baker 
and I, will help speed our economic recov- 
ery. And I think we should get on with it. 

Now, if there are those who shun reason- 
able compromise, I must speak plainly: We 
cannot go back to the glory days of big, 
never-mind-the-cost government. The best 
view of that kind of government is in a rear 
view mirror as we leave it behind. [Laugh- 
ter] 

And we can no longer listen to those who 
say “If it’s commerce, regulate it; if it’s 
income, tax it; if it’s a budget, bust it.” 
Given their way, they'd make everything 
that isn’t prohibited, compulsory. [Laugh- 
ter] A better rule is, “If it ain’t broke, don’t 
fix it.” [Laughter] 

Our task is to restrain spending, create 
incentives, provide hope, opportunities, and 
help our economy grow again. Our loyalty 
will always be to little taxpayers and never 
to big tax spenders. 

Our administration promised a program 
of tax incentives so industry could retool 
and families could save again for their 


future. We’ve kept that promise with the 
first decent tax reduction in nearly 20 
years. 

To those who say our tax cut will signifi- 
cantly increase projected deficits, let me 
point out: Our tax cut first has to offset the 
tax increases already built into the system, 
including the social security tax increases, 
the largest single tax increase in our history. 
Americans now shoulder the highest tax 
burden in peacetime history, and there are 
a couple more increases in that social secu- 
rity payroll tax yet to be applied. 

If higher taxes are the key to reducing 
deficits, why did a $300 billion tax increase 
between 1976 and 1981 leave us with $318 
billion in deficits? I think you know why. 
We didn’t pile up a trillion dollar debt be- 
cause we’re not taxed enough, we have that 
debt because government spends too much. 

And what specifics can be given to sup- 
port the repeated charge that our tax cut 
favors the wealthy? Seventy-four percent of 
the tax savings goes to the lower- and 
middle-class who presently pay 72 percent 
of the tax. May I just say, in the quest for 
economic literacy, high tax rates don’t soak 
the rich, they only create more tax shelters 
or an outright capital drain. Reducing high 
tax rates provides incentives to get more 
people paying taxes again. Just as impor- 
tant, we preserve one of the few systems 
left on Earth where people at the bottom of 
the ladder can still get rich. That’s what 
America should be all about. From now on, 
more of what people earn belongs to them. 

Now, it’s true that our program, just 6 
months old, has not solved all the economic 
problems we inherited. As Don Kendall 
pointed out, our administration did not 
have the luxury of starting out with about 
6-percent interest rates, such as we had 
back in 1977. We were left with interest 
rates of 21% percent, the highest in more 
than a century. And inflation in "77 was 
only about half what it was running in Janu- 
ary of ’81. 

It’s a bit ironic to hear those who insisted 
the tax program be administered in drops 
now saying the medicine didn’t work. Well, 
the medicine will work when the patient 
finally begins to get it. The first real dose 
begins with that 10-percent tax cut in July 
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and the additional 10-percent cut in July of 
1983. 

Now, some in the media have been tell- 
ing us here in the trenches that the business 
community questions the wisdom of our 
program. I’m sure you can understand how 
hard this is on our morale. [Laughter] Since 
the Chamber represents a great cross sec- 
tion of the business community, I wondered 
if I might ask you a few questions? 

Number one, Federal spending tripled in 
the last decade alone and shot up by 17 
percent in 1980. Would you agree that by 
trying to hold down runaway spending, by 
trying to control those so-called budget 
items we've been told are uncontrollable, 
that we are doing the right thing and 
should stick with it? [Applause] Thank you. 

Now, taxes on the people doubled be- 
tween °76 and ’81 and would have in- 
creased another $300 billion between ’81 
and ’84 without our program. By trying to 
help families keep their heads above water, 
refusing to tax them like millionaires, are 
we doing the right thing and should we 
stick with it? [Applause] 

Now, our program began, as I said, after 
the recession was underway. Now with 


growth in spending cut nearly in half, regu- 
lation growth cut by a third, inflation down 
by almost two-thirds, the prime rate down 5 


percentage points—still too high, but 
headed lower—and strong new incentives 
to save just beginning, are we on the right 
road to a lasting recovery and should we 
stick with it? [Applause] 

Well, we get an A+. [Laughter] 

And I just have one more question. Will 
you mobilize your 240,000 members and 
tell the Congress what you just told me? 
[Applause] The Sun just came out. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Every time personal tax rates go higher, 
it becomes more difficult for firms to com- 
pete in world markets. It now costs $1.70 
just to compensate a worker for each dollar 
increase in the cost of living. Instead of 
workers and management trying to solve 
this problem by opposing each other, why 
not join forces and help us get government 
off your backs so you can get on with the 
task of saving American jobs, rebuilding our 
economy, and raising the standard of living 
of all our people? 
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With your personal initiative, ingenuity, 
and industry and responsibility, we can 
make America work again. You know we 
can. But as we rebuild this blessed land, 
we'll need that extra dimension of faith, 
friendship, and brotherhood that makes us 
good neighbors, good people, and makes 
America a great country. 

I believe standing up for America also 
means standing up for the God who has so 
blessed this land. We’ve strayed so far, it 
may be later than we think. There’s a 
hunger in our land to see traditional values 
reflected in public policy again. 

To those who cite the first amendment as 
reason for excluding God from more and 
more of our institutions and everyday life, 
may I just point out, the first amendment of 
the Constitution was not written to protect 
the people of this country from religious 
values—it was written to protect religious 
values from government tyranny. 

One of America’s greatest strengths is our 
tradition of neighbor caring for neighbor in 
times of trouble. We’ve launched a nation- 
wide campaign to encourage citizens to join 
with us to determine where need exists and 
then organize community volunteer groups 
to meet those needs. A great challenge, and 
all the more reason to have as Chairman of 
our Task Force on Private Sector Initiatives, 
an individual we both know is an outstand- 
ing leader—Bill Verity, your own chairman 
a year ago. 

Now, Bill and I aren’t asking you to take 
over the social welfare system. We're just 
asking that you give generously of your 
time, your know-how, and your imagination 
to help Americans help themselves. Many 
of you already do. When we say Chamber 
of Commerce, what comes to mind?—com- 
munity leadership in economic develop- 
ment, job creation, education, medical care 
and special assistance to the elderly, the dis- 
abled, and the blind. American business 
does care and is involved. Just keep doing 
what you do best, and ask more of those 
around you to pitch in and help. 

A different kind of volunteer initiative is 
being taken by a group of banks in Ohio 
and by the First National Bank & Trust of 
Plainfield, Indiana. They recently lowered 
the interest rates on new car loans, which 
were between 16 and 18 percent, to be- 
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tween 12% and 13 percent, and committed 
between them millions of dollars to these 
programs. In the first few weeks, the sale of 
new cars increased to several times what 
had been the monthly average. The bankers 
involved said, “The financial sector has to 
pitch in and help,” so we can get the econo- 
my moving again. 

Your 70th annual meeting is living proof 
that democracy and freedom are alive and 
well in America. But as you know, America 
is more the exception than the rule around 
the globe. Now, some in this country say, 
“Well, freedom is fine for us, but we can’t 
worry about it for everyone else.” Well, 
freedom wasn’t won here without the help 
of others. [Wherever freedom is lost,]? it’s 
diminished everywhere, and freedom is 
never more than one generation away from 
extinction. 

Francis Bacon wrote, “. . . In this theater 
of man’s life it is reserved only for gods and 
angels to be lookers on.” America cannot 
afford to drift through the 1980’s as a spec- 
tator. We’re deeply committed to seeking 
peaceful resolution of conflicts in the world. 
World peace and our own interests contin- 
ue to be threatened by regional conflicts. 

Two such conflicts are now dramatically 
in the news. Yesterday we witnessed the 
culmination of Israel’s historic withdrawal 
from the Sinai Peninsula. In a region beset 
by doubt, the Israeli withdrawal is an ex- 
pression of the faith in a more peaceful 
future and a triumph for peaceful diploma- 
cy with few historic parallels. 

The vision of Israel and Egypt sets an 
example for all nations to follow. My admin- 
istration will continue to pursue peace 
within the Camp David framework, 
through renewed efforts to complete an 
agreement on autonomy for the Palestinians 
of the West Bank and Gaza. That vital next 
step offers the best hope for maintaining 
the momentum of the peace process, a 
process that can lead to a triumph of shared 
humanity over age-old hatred. 

Over the weekend, our attention has 
been focused also on the serious situation in 
the South Atlantic. While the situation is 
increasingly difficult and time is surely run- 
ning out, we remain determined to do all 


1 Editor’s insert per advance text of the 
President's address. 


we can to help Britain and Argentina re- 
solve their differences without further con- 
flict. 

Working for peace is both a moral duty 
and a practical necessity. We should have 
no illusions. This task is immensely difficult, 
and we can no more solve the world’s prob- 
lems than we can isolate ourselves from 
them. But the search for peace is the surest 
way to preserve all that we cherish and 
avoid the nightmares that we fear. 

Another very important way the United 
States can contribute to world peace is by 
helping stimulate international trade. The 
assistance of the United States Chamber 
and your international division in develop- 
ing new markets, more exports, and encour- 
aging lower trade barriers will continue to 
be invaluable. 

It would be wonderful if we could secure 
peace through trade alone, but you and I 
know we can’t. We must restore the 
strength of our Armed Forces which have 
been neglected for too long. The Soviet 
Union has deployed a military arsenal une- 
qualled in all history. The American people 
will no longer tolerate a mere facade of 
security. They expect our planes to fly, our 
ships to sail, and our helicopters to stay 
aloft. There will be no retreat in the com- 
mitment of this administration to make sure 
that they do. 

But again, let me say, this we must do as 
a part of our effort to preserve the peace. 

How much would we have spent to avoid 
World War II? Can we put a price on the 
lives lost on Guadalcanal, on Tarawa, 
Omaha Beach, Anzio, or Bastogne? Every 
penny we spend on defense is for one 
sacred purpose: to keep young Americans 
from having to shed their blood in a war 
that could have been prevented. 

While we rebuild our deteriorated nation- 
al defense, we’re also working for essential 
reduction of the weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. A freeze in the arsenals of these weap- 
ons is not good enough. We must have 
mutual and verifiable reductions, and this 
we shall strive for. 

Now, having said this, let me point out 
we're striving just as hard in the defense 
program to find savings and eliminate un- 
necessary spending as we are in every other 
department of government. We believe 
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such savings can be made without retreat- 
ing from our effort to redress the imbalance 
that exists today. 

I’m also willing to look at additional reve- 
nue sources, so long as they are not consist- 
ent with the tax incentive measures for in- 
dividuals and business that were adopted 
last year. And if there are alternative 
budget reductions to those we proposed in 
the 83 budget, I'd like to hear them. The 
all-important thing is for all of us here in 
Washington to come to an agreement on 
how we're going to proceed toward a bal- 
anced budget, and then to stand together 
with no partisan difference dividing us and 
say, “Here is the bipartisan solution we 
offer to our economic problems.” 

Once this is done, we can proceed to a 
balanced budget and then begin the reduc- 
tion of our national debt. Burning that 
mortgage is going to be the biggest fire 
since the burning of Rome. [Laughter] 

This Nation has no mission of mediocrity. 
We were never meant to be second-best. 
The spirit that built our country was bold, 
not timid. It was a spirit of pride, confi- 
dence, and courage that we could do any- 
thing. Well, we still can. 

I don’t believe for one minute that 
America’s best days are behind her. I don’t 
believe any of you doubt that with the right 
tools and incentives to do the job, American 
workers can and will be every bit as skilled, 
dedicated, and productive as are our 
German and _ Japanese counterparts. 
America’s greatest moments have always 
come when we dared to be great, when we 
believed in ourselves and reached out to 
each other to do the impossible. 

We have come so far, done so much, and 
all in so short a time, let’s not turn back 
now. 

In his poem, “Columbus,” James Russell 
Lowell wrote of that momentous voyage 
across the Atlantic. The crew had been told 
again and again they would soon see land 
on the horizon. They saw only water. They 
were tired, hungry, lonely, desperate, and 
ready to mutiny. But as Lowell wrote, “. . . 
Endurance is the crowning quality, and pa- 
tience all the passion of great hearts... 
one day, with life and heart, is more than 
enough to find a world.” 

With your courage, your help, we can 
endure, we can prevail. We can find that 
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world and bequeath peace and prosperity 
to our children and their children. And I 
know we will. 

Thank you for this wonderful morning, 
and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:42 a.m. at 
Constitution Hall. 


Central Intelligence Agency 





Nomination of John N. McMahon To Be 
Deputy Director. April 26, 1982 





The President tcday announced his inten- 
tion to nominate John N. McMahon as 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence. 
He would succeed Admiral B. R. Inman. 

Mr. McMahon was graduated from Holy 
Cross College in 1951. In September 1951, 
he joined the Central Intelligence Agency 
and was assigned overseas in 1952. In 1959 
Mr. McMahon was assigned to the U-2 pro- 
gram and in 1965 was appointed Deputy 
Director of the Office of Special Projects. 
He was responsible for reconnaissance, re- 
search, development, and operations. In 
1971 he was named Director, Office of 
Electronic Intelligence. In 1973 he was ap- 
pointed Director of the Office of Technical 
Services. In 1974 Mr. McMahon was ap- 
pointed Associate Deputy Director of the 
Directorate for Administration and in 1976 
was named Associate Deputy to the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence for the Intelli- 
gence Community. He assumed the position 
of the Acting Deputy to the Director of 
Central Intelligence for the Intelligence 
Community in 1977. He was appointed 
Deputy Director for Operations in 1978 
and served in that capacity until April 1981, 
when he was named Deputy Director for 
National Foreign Assessment. On January 4, 
1982, Mr. McMahon was appointed Execu- 
tive Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr. McMahon holds two distinguished in- 
telligence medals, the Intelligence Medal of 
Merit and the Certificate of Distinction, 
awarded by the Central Intelligence 
Agency. For his service with the Intelli- 
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gence Community staff, he was awarded 
the Intelligence Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

Mr. McMahon was born July 3, 1929, in 
East Norwalk, Conn. He is married and has 
four children ranging in age from 17 to 28. 


Panama Canal Commission 





Nomination of Two Members and the 
Continuing Membership of William Sidell. 
April 26, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission. 


Andrew E. Gibson would succeed John W. Clark. 
He is currently president of Delta Steamship 
Lines, Inc. He was Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Domestic and International Business 
in 1969-1972. He graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1951) and New York University 
(M.B.A, 1959). He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Short Hills, N.J. He was born 
February 19, 1922. 


William W. Watkin, Jr., would succeed Clifford 
Bradley O’Hara. He is retired executive direc- 
tor, Delaware River Port Authority of New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. He was brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, in 1968- 
1972 and Deputy Chief of Staff for Economic 
Affairs on the staff of Gen. Creighton Abrams 
in Vietnam in 1970-1972. He is married, has 
four children, and resides in Medford Lakes, 
N.J. He was born October 27, 1919. 


In addition, William Sidell, a current 
member of the Board, has agreed to contin- 
ue to serve as a member of the Board. 


Energy-Expo 82 





Nomination of Dortch Oldham To Be 
Commissioner General of the U.S. 
Government. April 26, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Dortch Oldham to be 
Commissioner General of the United States 


Government for Energy-Expo 82. He would 
succeed Charles E. Fraser. 

He is currently serving as director of 
Nasco, Inc., a company he founded in 1960. 
He has been serving as director of Forrest 
Life and Successor Synercon Corp. since 
1965. He has been director, executive com- 
mittee, trust and investment committee, 
First American Bank, since 1969. He has 
also been serving as director, executive 
committee, First American Corp., since 
1972. He was a member of the U.S. Adviso- 
ry Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs in 1976-1978. He was 
president, chairman of the board, and chief 
executive officer of the Southwestern Co. in 
1960-1972. 

He graduated from the University of 
Richmond (1941; Doctorate of Laws, 1974). 
He is married and has five children. He 
resides in Nashville, Tenn., and was born 
August 26, 1919. 


National Year of Disabled Persons 





Proclamation 4935. April 26, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The 1981 International Year of Disabled 
Persons, a celebration of the achievements 
and strengths of disabled persons the world 
over, has now concluded. In that Year, we 
were made aware of the many accomplish- 
ments of disabled people, and we rejoiced 
at the number of lives that were made 
richer and more productive through educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and employment. 

The impetus gained during this celebra- 
tion must not be lost. We must seize the 
opportunities afforded by the International 
Year of Disabled Persons to increase our 
national awareness of what remains to be 
done in order to assure all disabled Ameri- 
cans full and active participation in our soci- 
ety. 

I call upon my fellow citizens in both the 
public and private sectors to join in mutual 
efforts to pursue the long-term goals set 
forth during 1981. 
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Now, Therefore, in keeping with the aims 
of Senate Joint Resolution 134, and in order 
to continue the momentum developed in 
the International Year of Disabled Persons, 
I, Ronald Reagan, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
year 1982 as the “National Year of Disabled 
Persons.” 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 26th. day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:14 a.m., April 27, 1982) 


Private Sector Initiatives 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
National Service Organization Leaders. 
April 27, 1982 





Thank you very much. [Applause] Thank 


you—please. Look, you're 
That’s enough. [Laughter] 

Well, welcome to the White House. I 
can’t think of a group more representative 
of good citizenship than this gathering 
today. So, when I say, “Welcome,” it’s more 
than a greeting; it’s also an expression of 
thanks for all the many things that you and 
your organizations are doing to better this 
country and improve the lot of those in 
need. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, as a young 
French nobleman, Alexis de Tocqueville 
traveled throughout our new country 
chronicling the observations in his now well 
known book, “Democracy in America.” The 
American way of life captured his imagina- 
tion, especially the vitality with which our 
forefathers went about solving problems. 

He wrote, “Wherever at the head of 
some new undertaking, you see the govern- 
ment in France or a man of rank in Eng- 
land, in the United States you will be sure 
to find an association.” He said, “The 
people wield immense influence over their 


volunteering. 
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magistrates and often carry their desires 
into execution without intermediaries.” 
He’s believed to have said at one time, 
commenting on this very thing, that good 
deeds in America start with somebody 
seeing a problem, and then he crosses the 
street and talks to a neighbor and they talk. 
And pretty soon a committee’s formed, and 
the next thing you know the problem is 
solved. And, as he is supposed to have 
said—and you won't believe this—but no 
bureaucrat ever got involved in it. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, it was this spirit of direct action, of 
unbridled optimism, of compassion and 
freedom that made America great and 
unique among the nations. It’s a tradition 
that you represent and a spirit that, with 
God’s help, we can build upon. 

There are, of course, some who believe 
the vigor observed by de Tocqueville is 
fading. Well, now, don’t you believe it. 
We're witnessing a rebirth of concern and 
involvement that historians may describe as 
a reawakening of the American spirit. For 
the first time in decades, people are start- 
ing to realize they have an important role 
to play and that they can make a differ- 
ence. This is the purpose of our Task Force 
on Private Sector Initiatives, established last 
December. 

Bill Verity, Chairman of the Task Force, 
is here with us today. And, Bill, I have just 
left a meeting of the Associated Builders 
and Contractors—their leadership, at least, 
who came to see me in the Oval Office, 
and—you might be interested to know that 
this is an association of the small, the inde- 
pendent contractors, 17,000 of them nation- 
wide—and they have just voluntarily voted 
to increase their dues 30 percent, because 
they now have a program in which they’re 
training and educating and teaching people 
who want to learn how to become builders 
and contractors and craftsmen and so forth 
in that business. 

I'd like to clear up one point, speaking 
about this Task Force. By encouraging pri- 
vate actions we are not inferring that 
government’s role should be eliminated. On 
the contrary, the budget we’ve proposed 
for Health and Human Services for 1983 is 
increasing 8 percent or $20 billion over 
1982. And that budget, for just that one 
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agency in our country, will total over 
$274.2 billion, which is $53 billion bigger 
than the defense budget and is larger than 
the entire budget of any country in the 
world except the United States itself and 
the Soviet Union. And while some programs 
have been reduced, in general what are de- 
scribed as budget cuts are simply efforts to 
slow down the runaway growth in spend- 
ing. 

When I entered office, getting control of 
spending was an absolute necessity. We 
were on the edge of an economic abyss. 
Everyone would be worse off today if we 
had permitted inflation to keep going at the 
rate it was before the 1980 election. At that 
rate a family of four on a fixed income of 
$15,000 would today be over $1,000 poorer 
in purchasing power. Putting America’s 
economic house in order meant changing 
attitudes, particularly the dangerous tend- 
ency to turn to government to solve every 
problem. 

After being told for decades that govern- 
ment is the answer, some people’s reluc- 
tance to try a different approach is under- 
standable. What if, for example, the Boy 
Scouts of America were a government pro- 
gram instead of a voluntary activity? Well, 
someone’s worked out what the answer to 
that would be. It’s been estimated that just 
doing what the Boy Scouts are doing now, 
in the way they’re doing it, if run by the 
government, would cost about $5% billion a 
year. And yet as an efficient, non-govern- 
ment activity, scouting costs a total of only 
$187 million a year. 

Because it’s based on volunteer effort 
rather than paid bureaucracy, it is amaz- 
ingly more efficient. But beyond the finan- 
cial savings, everyone involved—scouts, 
scout leaders, parents—everyone is having a 
more meaningful experience because of the 
time and resources voluntarily contributed 
to scouting. 

The many accomplishments of your orga- 
nizations represented here today prove to 
me that there is an enormous potential 
ready to be tapped. And that’s the reason 
you’ve been invited here today. The tap- 
ping is about to begin. [Laughter] I need 
your help to activate those on the sidelines 
and to encourage those already involved to 
keep going. 


The Jaycees, a group that’s always close to 
my heart, have responded to the call for 
direct involvement with all of the enthusi- 
asm and gusto for which their organization 
is famous. The Jaycees national leadership 
has committed the full resources of their 
7,000 local clubs and 280,000 members 
toward a bold effort to establish a public 
foundation on voluntarism in every commu- 
nity where a Jaycees club exists. The poten- 
tial value of this project alone is enormous. 
And Bill Verity tells me that you'll be hear- 
ing more about it shortly, so I won’t take 
any more of your material, Bill. 

It was recently estimated that the value 
of just the annual time volunteered by 
Americans is $64% billion worth. Whether 
it’s a grandmother volunteering at the 
church day care center or a member of the 
Kiwanis Club at the charity car wash, much 
is being accomplished, and we think it 
should be encouraged. And that’s why we 
established the President’s Volunteer Action 
Award and brought this year’s recipients to 
the White House. Eighteen individuals and 
organizations received recognition for doing 
some wonderful things to make our country 
a better place to live in, everything from 
helping victims of cancer to just counselling 
the troubled. 

One program receiving the award is 
known as “Christmas in April.” When April 
comes to Washington we think of the 
cherry blossoms. In Midland, Texas, they 
think of helping the elderly and handi- 
capped people fix up their homes. Since 
1973, thousands of volunteers working 
through the “Christmas in April” program 
have repaired the dwellings of Midland’s 
less fortunate, disabled, and elderly. 

Now, I realize that I may be preaching to 
the choir here, but there are too many 
people who don’t know about the many 
wonderful things that your organizations 
are doing. As a matter of fact, that’s proven 
by the mail that I get. I get letters from 
people telling me, now inspired by the re- 
cession and the need to get our budget 
under control, writing in and saying, “Can’t 
we do something to make it possible for 
people like ourselves who want to, to volun- 
teer and be of help?” In other words, they 
just haven’t found out about all the things 
that you’re doing. So, that’s a lot of what 
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Bill’s task force is also doing. Getting the 
word out is the reason that it was created. 

The list goes on and on, especially for 
programs aimed at America’s young people, 
such as the work done by black fraternal 
organizations in providing tutoring for 
ghetto young people—offering them a 
chance for a better future. And then there 
are the many programs sponsored by serv- 
ice clubs to combat drug abuse. 

I wish all those who claim our greatest 
days are past could grasp the energy and 
vitality in grassroots America today. Henry 
Luce, the founder of Time magazine, saw 
this. He spent a lifetime watching and re- 
cording it. And his reflection in 1962 was 
not so different from that of de Tocqueville. 
He said, “We’re the country of the endless 
frontier,” he wrote, “of the big sky, of mani- 
fest destiny, of unlimited resources, of ‘go 
west, young man,’ of opportunity for all, of 
rags to riches, mass production, ‘nothing to 
fear but fear itself,’ technical know-how, ‘a 
chicken in every pot,’ gung ho and can do.” 
Well, it may sound a little corny but Henry 
Luce was absolutely right. This is the stuff 
that put the first man on the Moon and sent 
the space shuttle Columbia into orbit and 
brought her home again. 

When I was inaugurated, I said that our 
people have a potential for greatness, and 
they’ve proven it when it counted. Today I 
need your help to encourage them to put 
that potential to work directly on some 
problems that we’ve let sit too long. After 
you leave today, I’m asking you for a re- 
newed commitment. Talk to your boards of 
directors, your members. Identify, take on a 
new project and a private sector initiative, 
and put the full resources of your organiza- 
tion behind it. Talk it up at your annual 
conventions this year. Let others know 
about what you’re accomplishing. 

What we’re trying to build in this country 
is a new bond between the public and the 
private sectors. Bill Verity calls this “a new 
coalition, a community partnership,” and 
I'm sure you'll be hearing more from him 
about how much can be accomplished. 

I don’t—this thing that I’m just going to 
say to you might sound now as if I’m being 
militant or something, and I’m not. I 
happen to believe that the foreign policy of 
this country must have one goal and one 
only, and that is world peace. And I want to 
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do everything I can to bring about a reduc- 
tion in armaments worldwide, to bring that 
dream closer. I say that because I’m going 
to use an example about one of the men in 
our military. 

I also believed back when we still had the 
draft that we would be better off if we used 
that same American volunteer spirit for our 
military. And I’m proud and happy to say 
today that the enlistments are up and, oh, 
sure people can say, “Well, that’s because of 
the recession.” Well, the recession couldn’t 
be responsible for the esprit de corps, for 
the morale of those young men and women 
that are in our armed forces—their pride, 
again, in their country. 

And I got a letter from an Ambassador of 
ours, in Luxembourg. He had been up on 
the East German border where our Second 
Armored Cavalry regiment happens to be 
stationed. And he wrote to tell me that he 
praised them and what he found there and 
the fine spirit. But, he said, as he started to 
leave, one young 19-year-old lad followed 
him over to the helicopter. And the lad 
wanted to know if the Ambassador ever had 
an opportunity to get a message to me. And 
he—since he happens, an Ambassador, to be 
the President’s representative, he said, 
yeah, he thought he could do that. And the 
kid said, “Well, will you tell him for us that 
we're proud to be here and we ain’t scared 
of nothing?” [Laughter] I kind of like that. 

But I just think that together we can and 
will do things. After all, we’re Americans. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:38 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Jewish Heritage Week 





Proclamation 4936. April 27, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The freedoms we enjoy as Americans 
have evolved in great measure from the 
richness and strength of our Judeo-Christian 
heritage. The diverse cultural and religious 
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traditions which our forefathers brought to 
America’s shores are deeply embedded in 
our democratic values and ideals. 

American Jewry has made significant and 
lasting contributions to every facet of 
American life and has brought dignity and 
distinction to every field of American en- 
deavor. Our Jewish citizens have contribut- 
ed greatly to our economic and moral 
growth as a Nation and have fought bravely 
throughout the world in defense of our 
freedoms. 

This Spring, as in the past, American 
Jewry remembers its struggles, celebrates 
its achievements, and renews its dedication 
to the challenges that remain. From the ob- 
servance of Passover, which recalls that his- 
toric passage from bondage to freedom and 
rekindles the hope for all who are op- 
pressed, through the remembrance of the 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising and the memorial 
commemorating the victims and survivors 
of the Holocaust, Jews all over the world 
pay tribute to their past and give hope to 
the future. It is the time of celebration of 
Israel’s Independence Day, Jerusalem Day, 
and Solidarity Day for Soviet Jews. It is a 
period when Jewish people in the United 
States renew their common heritage with 
Jews throughout the world and with all 
people of goodwill. 

In recognition of the significance of this 
time of year to American Jewry, in tribute 
to the significant contributions made by the 
Jewish community to our society, and in 
appreciation and understanding of the cul- 
tural diversity of the American people, the 
Congress of the United States, by joint reso- 
lution, has requested the President to pro- 
claim April 25 through May 2, 1982, as 
Jewish Heritage Week. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning April 
25, 1982, as Jewish Heritage Week. 

I call upon the people of the United 
States, Federal and local government offi- 
cials, and interested organizations to ob- 
serve that week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies, activities, and reflection. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 27th. day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 


States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:34 p.m., April 27, 1982) 


Father’s Day, 1982 





Proclamation 4937. April 27, 1982 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each year this Nation sets aside a day on 
which to honor fathers for all that they do 
for the well-being of their children and 
families. 

Fathers are family founders. As tradition- 
al breadwinners, protectors of wives and 
children and models for character develop- 
ment and behavior, they contribute to the 
Nation’s strength. 

Now that many wives and mothers are 
enlarging their family responsibilities by 
working outside their homes, fathers are 
also adding to their family roles by assisting 
with child care and household tasks. Fathers 
thus help provide the continuity and stabil- 
ity that ensure the quality of family life. 
Children are the particular beneficiaries of 
their extra effort, for children need the love 
and attention of both parents. 

It is good for us to take this day to ex- 
press our gratitude to fathers for their love, 
support and guidance and for the many 
other contributions they make to our lives. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, in 
accordance with the joint resolution of the 
Congress (36 U.S.C. 142a), do hereby pro- 
claim Sunday, June 20, 1982, as Father’s 
Day. I invite the States and communities 
and the people of the United States to ob- 
serve that day with appropriate ceremonies 
and urge the people to offer public and 
private expressions of the day to the abid- 
ing love and gratitude which they bear for 
their fathers. I direct government officials 
to display the flag of the United States on 
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all Federal Government buildings, and I 
urge all citizens to display the flag at their 
homes and other suitable places on that 
day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 27th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
sixth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:35 p.m., April 27, 1982] 


Multinational Force and Observers 
Reports 





Executive Order 12361. April 27, 1982 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent of the United States of America by the 
Multinational Force and Observers Partici- 
pation Resolution (Public Law 97-132, 95 
Stat. 1693) and Section 301 of Title 3 of the 


United States Code, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 


Section 1. Delegation of Functions. The 


reporting function conferred upon the 
President by Section 6 of the Multinational 
Force and Observers Participation Resolu- 
tion (22 U.S.C. 3425) is delegated to the 
Secretary of State. 

Sec. 2. Interagency Coordination. In the 
exercise of the function conferred on the 
Secretary of State by Section 1 of this 
Order, the Secretary of State shall consult 
with the Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Director of the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, the As- 
sistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs, and the heads of other Execu- 
tive agencies as appropriate. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 27, 1982. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:36 p.m., April 27, 1982) 
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Caribbean Basin Initiative 





Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Chief Executive Officers of U.S. 
Corporations. April 28, 1982 





Well, anyone still drinking coffee and 
doing things like that, go right ahead. And 
welcome to the White House. 

I can’t tell you how much I appreciate—I 
know how busy your lives all are and that 
you're willing to come here and spend this 
time with us. But I think the subject is an 
important one, one that can help to shape 
the history of our hemisphere in a positive 
way for many generations to come. The 
magic of the marketplace, as all of us know, 
has made the United States the economic 
wonder of the world. And I’m convinced it 
can be used to bring a freer, more abun- 
dant life to our neighbors in the Caribbean 
Basin region. 

Now, I know that you'll be meeting this 
afternoon with Al Haig and Don Regan, Bill 
Brock, Peter McPherson, and other senior 
administrative officials, so I will try not to 
steal any of their lines, use any of their 
material. But I can’t stress enough how 
strongly I feel the potential for good, for 
human betterment, and for our own nation- 
al interest is tied to what we’ve called the 
Caribbean Initiative. 

More than 2 years ago, when I an- 
nounced my candidacy for President, I 
spoke of an ambition to bring about an 
accord with our two neighbors of the North 
American continent. And I used the word 
“accord” deliberately. I wasn’t thinking of 
any rigid, new arrangement, but rather of 
strengthening and renewing the natural ties 
that unite the freedom-loving peoples of 
the Americas. And this past February I car- 
ried this concept a step farther in announc- 
ing our Caribbean Basin Initiative, a com- 
prehensive program to enhance security 
and cooperation with our Caribbean neigh- 
bors. 

I realize that some of our citizens may 
have been a little skeptical at first—why us? 
and why now, with all cur troubles? and 
why the Caribbean Basin? Well, the answer, 
it seems to me, is as clear as it is urgent. 
Our neighbors in the region, some two 
dozen countries of the Caribbean and Cen- 
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tral America, are not unfamiliar names from 
some isolated corner of the world far from 
home. The country of El Salvador is closer 
to Texas than Texas is to Massachusetts. I 
mean that geographically, not necessarily 
ideologically. [Laughter] 

The Caribbean region is a vital strategic 
and commercial artery for the United 
States. It’s literally our third border. Almost 
half of our trade—our import and export 
trade and two-thirds of our imported oil— 
over half of our strategic materials pass 
through the Panama Canal or the Gulf of 
Mexico. It’s in our own vital interest to help 
our Caribbean friends to protect themselves 
from hostile, foreign-inspired forces that 
would impose an alien ideology through the 
use of violence and terrorism. One of those 
islands has already been influenced and 
pretty much guided by Cuba, and lately the 
reports that we get are of military buildup 
beginning on that island. It certainly can’t 
be for defense against its neighbors. 

Elements of our assistance program ad- 
dress this problem, I think, and they are 
crucial to the success of our broader hopes 
for peaceful economic development. But se- 
curity assistance alone is only part of the 
picture. To me the most exciting and prom- 
ising aspect of the Initiative is our economic 
program, a program that can plant the 
seeds of prosperity, freedom, and stability 
for the average citizens of the region by 
fostering the free flow of goods, ideas, and 
technology in a free-market setting. 

Just to give you an idea of the difficulties 
they face, in 1977 1 barrel of oil was worth 
5 pounds of coffee or 155 pounds of sugar. 
To buy that same barrel of oil now these 
small countries must provide five times as 
much coffee or more than twice as much 
sugar. This is consuming their money re- 
serves and credit, forcing thousands of 
people to leave for other countries—and a 
great many of them leave illegally for the 
United States. It’s shaking even the most 
established democracies down there, and as 
always happens, economic disaster has pro- 
vided fresh openings for the foes of free- 
dom, national independence, and peaceful 
development. So, the economic threat to 
the region is also a political and a human 
one. 

Now, last year I went to the Canctn 
summit of developed and developing coun- 


tries and offered a fresh view of the devel- 
opment process. I recall that I was adver- 
tised in advance very widely throughout 
the country as going down where I would 
be burned in effigy—if not actually in 
person—and it didn’t turn out that way. For 
the past 15 years the world has been led to 
believe that the road to development is 
paved with massive aid transfers and cen- 
tralized international institutions. Well, the 
historical record shows that those countries 
that have succeeded have used chiefly their 
own resources and pursued policies which 
emphasize trade, investment, and the role 
of the private sector. And that is what I 
talked about at Canctin—the idea of our 
willingness to help them get on their feet 
and have the kind of economies that could 
provide jobs and a good living for their 
people and that they wouldn’t have to 
become boat people, trying to find some- 
place where they could live. 

Now, in consultation with other govern- 
ments of the Americas and with leaders of 
the Basin region, we have come up with a 
balanced package of trade, investment, and 
foreign assistance, offering practical exam- 
ples of the view that I presented there at 
Cancun. If our program works—and our 
own experience suggests that it can—the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative can change the 
course of development around the world. It 
can usher in a new era of more free-market 
policy in many countries which, since their 
recent independence, have often marched 
to a different drummer. 

Your role—the private sector role—is 
critical From the very outset we've 
stressed that to work, our initiatives aid 
package must be complemented by trade 
and investment to help the peoples of the 
Caribbean Basin region earn their own way 
to self-sustaining growth. Our aid will en- 
courage private sector activities instead of 
displacing them. 

The heart of the program is free trade for 
Caribbean Basin products exported to the 
United States. Currently some 87 percent of 
these exports already enter U.S. markets 
duty free, many under the Generalized 
System of Preferences. But these exports 
only cover a limited range of existing prod- 
ucts, not the rich variety of potential prod- 
ucts these talented and industrious people 
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are capable of producing under the free- 
trade arrangement that we’ve proposed. 

Under our program, exports from the 
area will receive duty-free treatment for 12 
years. Now, thus, new investors will be able 
to enter the market knowing that their 
products will receive duty-free treatment 
for at least the payoff lifetime of their in- 
vestments. The only exception to the free- 
trade concept will be textiles and apparel 
and sugar. In these cases, our immediate 
neighbors will receive quotas as liberal as 
are consistent with our domestic and inter- 
national obligations under law. 

The impact of this free-trade approach 
will develop slowly. The economies we seek 
to help are small. Even as they grow, all the 
protections now available to U.S. industry, 
agriculture, and labor against disruptive im- 
ports will remain. And growth in the Carib- 
bean will benefit everyone with American 
exports finding new markets. 

The tax incentives we’re asking the Con- 
gress to provide will further encourage in- 
vestment in the Caribbean Basin. We're 
also prepared to negotiate bilateral invest- 
ment treaties with individual Basin coun- 
tries. And we're also asking for economic 
support funds to provide direct aid to these 
countries to help them overcome balance of 
payment problems and also to help those 
who cannot be really open to investment 
until there has been something done about 
their lack of infrastructure—power, sewage 
facilities, things of that kind. 

Through your leadership and example, 
we can prove anew that economic freedom 
works and that it’s still the best path to 
peace and prosperity. Government can’t do 
it alone. You are indispensable. 

What can you do specifically? Well, first, 
if I could, let me ask you to, if necessary, 
familiarize yourself with the various pro- 
grams in AID, OPIC, the Department of 
Commerce, the Department of Labor, 
other Government agencies that support 
the Caribbean Basin Initiative. 

Second, let me encourage you to make 
available to these agencies, should they re- 
quest it, some of your highly qualified mid- 
career people who can bring a realistic per- 
spective to these government programs. At 
AID, Peter McPherson is developing a new 
private enterprise bureau. That bureau 
needs investment specialists to advise on 
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making our aid programs more helpful in 
creating the infrastructure that is needed to 
support private investment. 

Third, reconsider the prospects for your 
companies to invest in the Caribbean. Take 
another look at this region in light of the 
commitment which this government and 
other governments of Mexico, Canada, Ven- 
ezuela, and Colombia have undertaken to 
encourage private sector development in 
the Caribbean. 

And fourth, let us have your comments 
and advice, as you move into this region, 
about what we could do better. 

Fifth, help us to secure passage of the 
Caribbean Basin legislation now pending 
before the Congress. And I have a hunch 
that you know somewhat how to contact 
your Congressmen with that regard. 

I’m confident that a sustained, working 
relationship can grow out of the meetings 
that you'll have here today. As I said in my 
radio speech last Saturday, this could be the 
start of something big. 

Nearly a century ago, a great citizen of 
the Caribbean and the Americas, the Cuban 
poet and statesman José Marti, wrote that 
“Mankind is composed of two sorts of men: 
those who love and create, and those who 
hate and destroy.” Our own history proves 
that the forces of freedom and economic 
vitality can unlock what is best in human 
nature. In this country, we’ve made free- 
dom work. And with your help, our friends 
in the Caribbean Basin can do the same 
thing for themselves. 

Let me just say a word if I could, now, 
about—if you’re not familiar with them— 
about the people down there. 

I recently made a trip down there. It was 
widely heralded as a vacation. I did take a 
day and a half off to go swimming and then 
found out, the second day I went swim- 
ming, that even the natives didn’t go in 
when the water was that rough—that I 
shouldn’t have gone in. [Laughter] But I 
made it back to shore. So, I was told by 
officials I met down there with—and Prime 
Ministers of half a dozen of the Caribbean 
nations—met with Prime Minister Seaga on 
Jamaica, and we spent the rest of our time 
on Barbados there with their very fine 
Prime Minister, and the others came there 
for the meetings that we held. I was told, 
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by these officials, that I would find, there 
on those islands, that there was a great love 
for America. And, unlike some of the places 
where we’ve had to go and ignore the graf- 
fiti on the walls, it was true. 

I never have felt such warmth on the 
part of just the rank-and-file citizenry. They 
went out of their way. They waited, some- 
times hours, just for you to go by so they 
could yell, “We love you.” And I am con- 
vinced—they’re also—they haven’t been 
spoiled by as much welfare as we have in 
our country. 

I was talking to the Prime Minister in 
Barbados about how some of our people out 
in my own State who prefer surfboarding to 
working had worked out a system where 
unemployment insurance could be manipu- 
lated to make it possible for them to do that 
a great deal of the time. And the Prime 
Minister said, “Well, we have the kind of 
people—we have surfers and people that 
love the beach that way here too, but,” he 
said, “they don’t do it that way.” He said, 
“For example, a German came here and 
brought the first surfboard that any of them 
had ever seen. And,” he said, “within 2 
weeks, he had partners, and they were in 
the business of making surfboards.” And it 
was these so-called beach bums—{laugh- 
ter|—that had joined with him. So, I think 
that there is a great prospect, but I also 
think that it’s very necessary. 

There has evidently been a news story, 
which I haven’t seen but which I’ve heard 
about, critical of this—critical also of the 
program for Jamaica. And I’m going back 
and read that story, because I think it’s time 
for a statement to be made and I want to 
make that statement. I conceived the idea 
of doing something for Jamaica when Seaga 
won the election and took that country 
back from Communist rule. But already 
under that Communist rule the economy 
had been virtually destroyed and devastat- 
ed. 

And I turned to the private sector and 
asked—and asked David Rockefeller to be 
chairman of a group—if they would, as a 
task force, go and see how we could use 
private enterprise to help restore the econ- 
omy and make sure that this course that 
had been set out by Prime Minister Seaga 
would work. And this they did. And al- 


ready, the results—not completely home- 
free—but the results have been amazing. 

A once great resort area which had 
dropped to 40-percent occupancy of its 
resort hotels saw in this last season a hun- 
dred-percent occupancy. And it was from 
this that I conceived the idea of the Carib- 
bean Initiative. And once having named 
that, we found that in addition to helping 
with the original task foree—Canada, Ven- 
ezuela, other countries—that Mexico, 
Canada, Venezuela, Colombia have all said 
they want to be a part of the Caribbean 
Initiative. 

This was started by this administration 
with the idea that it is for the good and the 
welfare of the United States as well as for 
those neighbors of ours and for that strate- 
gic area. 

I think all of us here are old enough to 
remember World War II when down in 
that area tankers and freighters—the Wolf 
Pack submarines in World War II were de- 
stroying them within sight of land, and it 
brought Winston Churchill to the lowest 
point in his feeling about whether we could 
be successful in World War II. And then we 
found an answer to the Wolf Pack subma- 
rines. Well, I think right now that the same 
national security interest is a part of what 
we're talking about here. 

And therefore I’m going to do what the 
little girl in her letter to me said when she 
told me all the advice she could give me 
about what to do as President and then 
added a p.s. and said, “Now get back to the 
Oval Office and get to work.” [Laughter] 
I'll do that, and Elizabeth Dole ! is going to 
come up here, and I know you have a pro- 
gram then that has been set for the after- 
noon. 

But again, just a heartfelt thanks. God 
bless you for coming here and at least evi- 
dencing this for your willingness to do 
something in this regard. 

Thanks very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:50 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


1 Assistant to the President for Public Li- 
aison. 
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Nuclear Waste Legislation 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. April 28, 1982 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


The safe and efficient disposal of nuclear 
waste is an issue of profound concern to all 
Americans. I am pleased and encouraged by 
the reports of bipartisan Congressional ac- 
tivity regarding waste legislation. 

I, and all my Administration, stand ready 
to work with you to proceed on a bipartisan 
and timely basis on this most important 
matter, so that the Federal Government 
can fulfill its responsibilities for safe and ef- 
ficient disposal of nuclear waste. 


I believe that we all agree that first and 
foremost in any consideration of this issue is 
the fundamental need to protect the health 
and safety of all our citizens. We must also 
mitigate possible harm to our environment. 
With these prerequisites in mind, I urge 
early legislative action so that we may clear 
the way for continued development of 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 


On October 8, 1981, I announced several 
policy initiatives regarding nuclear energy. 
My Administration is currently working to 
implement these initiatives. Consistent with 
these initiatives, and in order to take advan- 
tage of the inherent efficiency in the pri- 
vate sector, (benefiting the electricity rate- 
payer in the long run), nuclear waste legis- 
lation should be adopted soon, containing 
the following elements: 


(1) A system of user fees to fund the con- 
struction and operation of high-level nucle- 
ar waste storage and disposal facilities. 


(2) An appropriate and effective method 
for State governments to participate in re- 
solving site selection issues involved in the 
licensing and deployment of waste disposal 
facilities. 

(3) A temporary storage facility, financed 
from user revenues, to relieve the near- 
term problem of exhaustion of spent fuel 
storage capacity at some operating plants. 
This facility should be subject to appropri- 
ate limitations on quantity of fuel and time 
of residence, perhaps 5-7 years, to ensure 
that it cannot be a substitute for longer 
term and permanent facilities. 
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(4) A federally owned and operated per- 
manent repository for disposal of high-level 
radioactive waste to be available at the ear- 
liest practicable date. A federally owned 
and operated monitored retrievable storage 
(MRS) facility should be considered strongly 
for long-term storage in the interim period 
prior to operation of a permanent reposi- 
tory. 


(5) Application to civilian-generated waste 
only, since military nuclear waste will be 
addressed separately. 


To ensure efficiency and safety, nuclear 
waste legislation should require title trans- 
fer to the Federal Government, at a date 
certain, of vitrified high-level waste at the 
receiving facility. Alternatively, if vitrifica- 
tion facilities are not yet in operation, the 
Federal Government will take title to en- 
capsulated spent fuel. This will fix responsi- 
bility and provide a firm basis for construc- 
tion and operation of facilities for nuclear 
waste storage and disposal financed from 
user revenues. 


These federal actions are consistent with 
our basic effort to encourage private sector 
reprocessing in order to provide access to 
significant remaining fuel value for future 
generations as well as significantly reduce 
the volume of high-level waste. 


The American people desire the safe dis- 
posal of nuclear waste. The necessary tech- 
nology is available and scientific and engi- 
neering expertise exists to accomplish this 
goal. Federal legislation is required to 
assure a safe, effective solution for the dis- 
posal of nuclear waste at the earliest practi- 
cable time. I urge early consideration by 
both Houses of Congress and prompt enact- 
ment of legislation that will allow us to 
move ahead and deal with this issue in a 
timely and responsible manner. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 
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Meeting With Prime Minister 
Mohamed Maali of Tunisia 





Remarks Following the Meeting. 
April 29, 1982 





The President. Prime Minister Mzali and 
I met at 11:30 today and we have just 
lunched together. And I welcome this op- 
portunity to meet the Prime Minister. His 
visit to Washington has initiated a personal 
exchange of views that I look forward to 
continuing. 

I was particularly gratified by his visit be- 
cause I didn’t have the opportunity to meet 
with Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba 
when he visited the United States privately 
earlier this year. It’s a special pleasure to 
meet with the leader of a country with 
which our relations have been and are char- 
acterized by continuing trust and friend- 
ship. 

I’m proud that the United States has been 
able to play a role in the outstanding eco- 
nomic growth and development of Tunisia. 
And I have told the Prime Minister that he 
can count on us as Tunisia faces the exter- 
nal threats that have emerged in the past 
few years. He and I renewed our hope for 
an increased level of trade and commerce 
between our nations as a means of benefit- 
ing our peoples and sealing our friendship. 

We exhanged views on the Middle East, 
and I reassured the Prime Minister of our 
determination to spare no exertion in seek- 
ing to bring a just and lasting peace to the 
Middle East. 

I regret only the shortness of his visit. Mr. 
Prime Minister, you certainly are most wel- 
come here in the United States. 

The Prime Minister. | had the honor to 
be received this morning by President 
Reagan, to whom I brought the very friend- 
ly greetings of President Bourguiba and to 
whom I expressed our thanks for the efforts 
that the United States has made to contrib- 
ute to the social and economic development 
of Tunisia. 

The contribution of the United States 
began right at independence and has as- 
sumed different forms and has been carried 
out at different levels. I’m very happy and 
very satisfied to note that as a contribution 
to the success of our Sixth Plan, Tunisia can 


continue to count on the assistance of the 
United States. 

I was happy to listen to the views of 
President Reagan on a number of issues ef- 
fecting world peace and the situation in dif- 
ferent regions of the world, especially the 
Middle East—the situation on the Iragqi- 
Iranian border and the situation in the 
Mediterranean. We exchanged information. 
We exchanged viewpoints. It was a very 
interesting meeting. 

In conclusion, I should like to express my 
full gratification at the very warm and 
friendly welcome which was extended to 
myself and to my colleagues who traveled 
with me. We received a very warm wel- 
come not only from President Reagan and 
members of his Cabinet and the senior offi- 
cials of his government but also from Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I hope very much that my visit will have 
strengthened the traditional bonds of 
friendship between our two countries and 
that it will be further strengthened by 
future contacts at all levels. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. to 
reporters assembled at the South Portico of 
the White House. Earlier the President and 
the Prime Minister met in the Oval Office 
and attended a luncheon in the State 
Dining Room at the White House. 


Fiscal Year 1983 Federal Budget 





Address to the Nation. April 29, 1982 





Good evening: 

My fellow Americans, you know the most 
important goal that all of us share tonight is 
economic recovery—to see our factories re- 
opening their gates, to see the unemployed 
return to their jobs, and every American 
enjoy the fruits of prosperity. To get our 
economy moving again, it’s imperative that 
we enact a Federal budget that will bring 
down deficits and bring down interest rates. 

I had hoped that when I addressed you 
tonight, it would be to give you the details 
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of a bipartisan agreement on a budget and 
revenue plan for 1983. As you know, yester- 
day marked the end of a long series of dis- 
cussions to help reach such an agreement. 
They ended, despite our best efforts to 
achieve a fair compromise. But before I dis- 
cuss these talks and our plans for the future, 
let me give the background that led up to 
them. 

In our budget proposal, we had continued 
the process we started last year of trying to 
get control of runaway government spend- 
ing. Deficits over the last few decades have 
been literally built into the Federal struc- 
ture. The rate of increase in spending was 
17 percent when we took office. There’s no 
way that government can pay for increases 
at that rate without gigantic tax increases 
each year or borrowing and adding to the 
national debt. 

Now, this latter course has been followed 
for so many years that we now have a tril- 
lion-dollar debt. To give you some idea of 
how much a trillion is, if we started paying 
off the debt at a billion dollars a year, it 
would take a thousand years to wipe it out. 

Now, if I may, let me take you back a 
little. In 1977, when the previous adminis- 


tration took office, inflation was 4.8 per- 
cent. It rose steadily, and in 1979 and ’80 
we had 2 years of back-to-back double-digit 


inflation. Unemployment started to in- 
crease, and by 1980 we were in a recession 
with nearly 8 million unemployed, inflation 
at 12.4 percent, and interest rates at 21% 
percent. As those interest rates continued, 
home construction and automobiles were 
hard hit, because few could afford to take 
out a mortgage or buy a car on time. Un- 
employment continued to increase. 

The 1981 budget was already in place 
when our administration began, and while 
we managed to effect several billions of dol- 
lars savings during the balance of the fiscal 
year, there was nothing we could do but set 
our sights on the 1982 budget, which would 
be our first. We had to reduce the built-in 
rate of increase. At the same time, we had 
to reduce the share of the people’s earnings 
the government was taking in taxes. 

Now, this may sound strange in view of 
the increased spending, and it was contrary 
to the philosophy of the Democratic leader- 
ship. But high taxes, destroying incentive, 
had contributed to reduced productivity 
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and a reduction in savings, which left us 
without the capital we needed for industrial 
expansion. And because government always 
finds a need for whatever money it gets, 
the cost of government continued to go up. 

Between 1976 and 1981, Federal tax rev- 
enues increased by $300 billion. Deficits ran 
$318 billion. There was no way we could 
get the rate of spending down to where it 
should be in one year. But our economic 
recovery program did manage to reduce 
the rate of increase in spending to nearly 
half of what it had been. We also proposed 
a 3-year program of tax rate reduction for 
individuals and for business. You helped us 
get both the reductions in spending and the 
tax reductions by letting your elected rep- 
resentatives know you wanted them. 

During the debate on our economic pro- 
gram, we stated many times that there 
would have to be a second installment of 
budget reductions in 1983. That built-in, 
automatic spending increase I spoke of 
would otherwise give us a budget of $827 
billion in °83, $918 billion in 1984, and 
more than a trillion in 1985. 

What is our situation now, and how well 
have we done with our economic recovery 
program? Well, we’re still in a recession, 
and unemployment has continued to go up, 
particularly in those areas affected by the 
troubles of the automobile and construction 
industries. Farmers, too, are hurt by the 
high interest rates. They borrow to plant 
and pay back at harvest, but that doesn’t 
work when interest rates remain at too high 
a level. It is true, however, that those rates 
are down about a fifth from that high of 
21% percent. But they must come down 
some more, and they have every reason to, 
because that 12.4-percent inflation rate we 
inherited has been running at only 3.2 per- 
cent for the last 6 months. And last month, 
for the first time in 17 years, it dropped 
below zero. Prices actually went down. 

Now, with all of this in mind, we intro- 
duced a budget for 1983 of $758 billion, 
lower than the built-in spending by a con- 
siderable amount. Still, it represented an in- 
crease over the ’82 budget of 332—pardon 
me, $32 billion. Nevertheless, there were 
outraged screams of protest, and you were 
led to believe that we were actually propos- 
ing less spending than the present level. 
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There’s been an insistent drumbeat, aided 
by special-interest groups charging that our 
budget would deprive the needy, the handi- 
capped, and the elderly of the necessities of 
life. I’m sure many of these people were 
sincere, well intentioned, but also misin- 
formed. 

Our original budget proposal would have 
funded 95 million meals a day for the 
needy, provided medical care for 47 million 
Americans, subsidized housing for about 10 
million people. In addition, there would be 
7 million loans and grants for college stu- 
dents, of which there are 11 million full- 
time. Social security, which was $122 billion 
in 1980, will be $188 billion in 1983. 

But the drumbeat was too loud. Many in 
Congress criticized that budget and de- 
manded that we send up a new one. Well, 
we worked many months with the Cabinet 
on the one we submitted and believed it 
could fulfill government’s responsibility to 
those who, through no fault of their own, 
had to depend on their fellow citizens for 
help. Besides, I felt that some workable al- 
ternative to ours should have been suggest- 
ed by our critics so we could begin arriving 
at a consensus. 

As the talk grew of stalemate, I asked my 
Chief of Staff, Jim Baker, to contact the 
congressional leadership of both Houses and 
see if some means couldn’t be agreed upon 
in which the matter could be discussed, 
with the idea of finding an area of agree- 
ment. A bipartisan arrangement was made 
whereby the Senate had five representa- 
tives, the House of Representatives had 
seven, and the administration had five. 

This group, which began to be called the 
“Gang of 17,” held its first meeting on April 
Ist, and its 13th and last the day before 
yesterday, April 27th. The rule they fol- 
lowed was that nothing was binding on 
Speaker O'Neill, Senate Majority Leader 
Howard Baker, or myself. They would 
simply see if they could find enough agree- 
ment that actual negotiations seemed possi- 
ble and practical. I, in turn, had told our 
representatives the areas I felt were nonne- 
gotiable. They were that any changes in 
defense spending must not interfere with or 
delay our rebuilding of national security, 
and that spending must be significantly re- 
duced, and that our tax reductions, adopted 
last year, must be preserved. 


I received regular progress reports and 
was greatly encouraged. The Gang of 17 
worked long, hard hours and deliberated in 
good faith. What they were doing couldn’t 
really be called negotiation. That would 
come later. Speaker O’Neill referred to it 
once as “dialoguery.” 

Well, the projected deficits for the next 3 
years continued to increase as the lower 
inflation rate reduced estimated revenues. 
Continued unemployment, which costs gov- 
ernment about $25 billion for every added 
one percentage point, took its toll. And the 
persistent high interest rates added to the 
cost of government borrowing. 

While I don’t believe in the accuracy of 
long-range projections, we’re required to 
acknowledge them in our budgeting. They 
stand at $182 billion for 1983, $216 billion 
in ’84, and $233 billion in 1985 if we do 
nothing about reducing spending. Not only 
must those deficits be reduced, they must 
show a decline over the next 3 years, not an 
increase. Our goal must be a _ balanced 
budget. And our budget would have set us 
on that road. But, apparently, there was no 
meeting of the minds. 

There’s no question but that a difference 
in philosophy exists. While the Democratic 
leadership lamented about the deficit facing 
us, committees in the House of Representa- 
tives, controlled by them, were recom- 
mending increases above and beyond our 
proposed budget of more than $50 billion 
in higher spending. Apparently the philo- 
sophical difference between us is that they 
want more and more spending and more 
and more taxes. I believe we should have 
less spending, less taxes, and more prosper- 
ity. 

There hasn’t been too much opportunity 
in the last 40 years to see what our philos- 
ophy can do. But we know what theirs can 
do: the longest sustained inflation in history, 
the highest interest rates in a hundred 
years, eight recessions since World War II, 
and a trillion-dollar debt. 

The day before yesterday, Jim Baker told 
me the group had decided they could come 
no closer to agreement than they were, and 
there would be no more meetings. So I 
called Speaker O'Neill and suggested we 
meet to take up where the Gang of 17 had 
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left off. That meeting took place for more 
than 3 hours yesterday. 

The worksheets of the committee showed 
that on our side our nondefense spending 
cuts had been reduced to about 60 percent 
of what we had originally proposed. There 
were some areas such as estimated savings 
from improved management practices 
which had been accepted. On the Demo- 
cratic side they’d expressed a willingness to 
accept some cuts which they thought were 
a concession on their part inasmuch as they 
hadn’t wanted any budget reductions 
except in defense. 

On revenues we had originally proposed 
about $13 billion for next year, most of 
which could be obtained through changes 
in tax regulations. Some regulations have 
been regulated or interpreted in such a way 
as to provide tax advantages which were 
never intended. The group was discussing a 
figure of $25 billion, which meant actually 
increasing some taxes or passing new ones. 
Now, that figure would not have required 
eliminating or reducing the tax cuts in our 
economic recovery program. Still the $25 
billion figure was almost double our original 
proposal. 

In yesterday afternoon’s meeting on Cap- 
itol Hill, Speaker O'Neill, Senator Howard 
Baker, myself, and five of the Gang of 17 
participated. As I say, the figures on which 
the group had found some agreement were 
far from those we’d proposed in February. 
But I decided against trying to start the 
negotiations on the basis of that original 
budget. The most essential thing is to send 
a message to the money market that we, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, can agree 
on reducing the deficit and continuing to 
hold down inflation. Actually the Gang of 
17 had come very close in their delibera- 
tions, and I was encouraged to believe that 
we could arrive at a settlement. 

Our original cuts totaled $101 billion. 
They—[{referring to a chart|—I can’t make a 
big enough mark to show you—but they 
were rejected, believe me. Our own repre- 
sentatives from the Congress proposed com- 
promising at $60 billion. Their counterparts 
from the Democratic side of the aisle pro- 
posed 35. In our meeting yesterday, which 
went on for more than 3 hours, our com- 
promise of $60 billion was rejected—now 
my pen is working. And then I swallowed 
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hard and volunteered to split the difference 
between our 60 and their 35 and settle for 
48, and that was rejected. The meeting was 
over. 

Now on this chart the red line is where 
we go in the next 3 years with regard to 
deficits if there is no compromise. It’ll reach 
a deficit of $233 billion in 1985 alone, and 
as you can see, the line is still going up. And 
so will interest rates. The blue line is where 
we go if we settle on a reasonable compro- 
mise—steadily down to a deficit by 1985 of 
only $44 billion. And you can see that a 
balanced budget is not far distant. And this 
blue line will, I’m convinced, start interest 
rates down from the moment there is 
agreement on the compromise. 

It is essential that we have a prompt reso- 
lution of this budget debate. It is, of course, 
up to the Congress to act now. But I'll do 
everything I can to help in getting a 
prompt settlement. If American workers 
can show the statesmanship they’ve shown 
in redrawing their contracts to restrain 
their own wages to help in this time of 
recession, surely we in Washington can 
show some statesmanship, too. 

I’m convinced we're in the trough, as it’s 
called, of this recession and that we’ll begin 
to see recovery in the second half of the 
year. There will be political pressure from 
some to turn on the printing presses and 
flood us with paper money. Well, that’s 
been done before, and the answer is always 
the same—a flush feeling for about 5 min- 
utes, then more inflation leading toward a 
plunge into an even worse recession. 

There is another road that leads to per- 
manent recovery. It begins with a responsi- 
ble budget now. In the coming days, I will 
do everything I can to help the Congress 
achieve this vital goal. And you can help, 
too, by letting your representatives know 
that you think this is no time for “politics as 
usual;” that you, too, want an end to 
runaway taxes, spending, government debt, 
and high interest rates. 

Tomorrow I will meet with Republican 
members of the Gang of 17 to forge the 
beginnings of an acceptable budget initia- 
tive. On Monday I will meet with the full 
Republican leadership and with members of 
the Senate and House Budget Committees. 
I will also consult with responsible members 
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of the Democratic Party in the Congress to 
make this a truly bipartisan effort in the 
national interest. 

But our efforts must not stop there. Once 
we've achieved a balanced budget—and we 
will—I want to ensure that we keep it for 
many long years after I’ve left office. And 
there’s only one way to do that. So, tonight 
I am asking the Congress to pass as soon as 
possible a constitutional amendment to re- 
quire balanced Federal budgets. 

This amendment will, of course, have to 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States. 
But I’m confident that the grassroots sup- 
port for a balanced budget amendment is 
out there and will carry the day against the 
special interests. Most Americans under- 
stand the need for a balanced budget, and 
most Americans have seen how difficult it is 
for the Congress to withstand the pressures 
for more spending. This amendment will 
force government to stay within the limit of 
its revenues. Government will have to do 
what each of us does with our own family 
budgets—spend no more than we can 
afford. 

Only a constitutional amendment will do 
the job. We’ve tried the carrot, and it 
failed. With the stick of a balanced budget 
amendment, we can stop government 
squandering, overtaxing ways, and save our 
economy. 

Time and again the American people— 
you—have worked wonders that have as- 
tounded the world. We’ve done it in war 
and peace, in good times and bad, because 
we're a people who care and who know 
how to pull together—family by family, 
community by community, coast to coast— 
to change things for the better. The success 
story of America is neighbor helping neigh- 
bor. So, tonight I ask for your help, your 
voice, at this turning point. 

So often in history great causes have been 
won or lost at the last moment, because one 
side or the other lacked that last reserve of 
character and stamina, of faith and forti- 
tude, to see the way through to success. 
Make your voice heard. Let your repre- 
sentatives know that you support the kind 
of fair, effective approach I have outlined 
for you tonight. Let them know you stand 
behind our recovery program. You did it 
once, you can do it again. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 8 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


President’s Commission on White 
House Fellowships 





Appointment of Roger B. Porter as a 
Member. April 30, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Roger B. Porter to be a 
member of the President’s Commission on 
White House Fellowships. 

Mr. Porter is Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Policy Development and Di- 
rector of the White House Office of Policy 
Development. He also serves as Executive 
Secretary of the Cabinet Council on Eco- 
nomic Affairs and as Counselor to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. He was on the facul- 
ty of the School of Government at Harvard 
University from 1977 to 1981 and is cur- 
rently on leave as associate professor of 
public policy. He is the author of “Presiden- 
tial Decision Making” and several articles. 

Mr. Porter was a White House Fellow 
from 1974 to 1975. He was appointed Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President and served as 
Executive Secretary of the President’s Eco- 
nomic Policy Board from 1974 to 1977. 

He was assistant dean and tutor in politics 
at the Queen’s College, Oxford University, 
from 1971 to 1972. He served as associate 
director of the Utah Local Government 
Modernization Study in 1972 and has been 
actively involved in State constitutional re- 
vision efforts. 

He was selected as one of the Ten Out- 
standing Young Men in America for 1981 
by the United States Jaycees. 

A native of Utah, Mr. Porter received his 
B.A. degree from Brigham Young Universi- 
ty in 1969 and was selected as a Rhodes 
Scholar and as a Woodrow Wilson Fellow, 
receiving his bachelor of philosophy degree 
from Oxford University in 1971. He re- 
ceived his M.A. and Ph. D. degrees from 
Harvard University in 1978. 
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He is married to the former Ann Robin- 
son, has two children, and resides in 
McLean, Va. He was born June 19, 1946. 


Economic Recovery Program 





Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Editors and Broadcasters 
From Midwestern States. April 30, 1982 





The President. Ladies, gentlemen, wel- 
come to the White House. It’s a pleasure to 
have you here. 

You know, it has been told to me that 
when President Grant was in the White 
House that King Kalakaua of the Sandwich 
Islands dined here at the White House, and 
the President was amazed, because a whole 
entourage of the King stood behind him 
and inspected every morsel of food that he 
ate. That hasn’t happened here since Tip 
O’Neill had lunch here recently. [Laughter] 

I’m not going to take too much time with 
a monolog here, because I think it would be 
far better for all of us to get to a dialog. But 
I think you’ve probably had some briefings 
and I would just like to tell you of our pride 
in some of the things that have been ac- 
complished, particularly in inflation—the 
fact that for 6 months it’s been running at 
3.2. It started at 12.4, and last month when, 
for the first time in 17 years, it actually 
dropped below zero, and we had a decline 
in the prices. 

The savings, personal savings—and this is 
one of the reasons why inflation is so impor- 
tant and why our economic program is so 
important—with the deficits that continue 
to run, although we’re determined that we 
are going to bring them to that point where 
we end deficit spending in this country and 
balance the budget. But in the meantime, 
part of our interest rate problem, as we all 
know, is government having to go into the 
capital market and compete with private 
industry, private borrowers for the Federal 
funds. Well, the savings rate rose from 4.9 
percent to 5.7 percent in February and 
March, and we estimate that as our pro- 
gram goes forward, that probably by 1985, 
there will be a $260 billion capital pool, 
which is far in excess of what the govern- 
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ment would need to borrow, and we’d have 
adequate capital for industrial expansion for 
home mortgages and so forth. 

The unemployment, which is the last 
symptom of recession to disappear, I’m 
sorry to say—because having lived through 
and sought my first job in the very depths 
of the Great Depression in 1932, I have a 
kind of a traumatic feeling anytime with 
regard to the unemployed. But I think it’s 
interesting to note that even in the depths 
of this great recession, there are 332,000 
more people working than there were 
when we took office. The total percent- 
age—I think we’re going to find that we 
have a problem over and beyond recession 
with regard to employment when we have 
finally resolved this recession. And perhaps 
it is the great influx of people of a working 
age moving into the job market, people 
who heretofore were not a part of that job 
market. 

There are 57 percent of the working- 
age people of America are presently em- 
ployed in spite of the horrendous unem- 
ployment that we have. The alltime record 
for that figure is 59 percent, set just a few 
years ago, because those figures are far 
above what has been over the years the 
normal for the percentage of working-age 
people who are actually in the job market. 

Now, I could talk about a lot of other 
things: the tuition tax credit and why we 
ought to have it, and the fact that our tax 
program is not designed for the rich—it’s 
across-the-board and evenly administered. 
But I won’t, because I think that you want 
to get to some questions. But before you do, 
I understand someone gave you some scores 
on last night’s prime-time television show. I 
didn’t know how to act, not being on the 
late, late show. [Laughter] 

But as of 11 o’clock, before we came here 
this morning, the number of telephone 
calls, which exceeds anything we’ve ever 
received on any other appearance, are 82 
percent in our favor. And, as of 11 o’clock 
this morning, the telegrams and mailgrams 
are 86 percent in our favor. So, I'll quit 
while I’m ahead. But—yes. 


Public Support for the Program 


Q. Mr. President, in contrast to that reac- 
tion, our newspaper did a survey this week 
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of people living in our area, which is a 
heavily Republican area. And we found that 
there’s been a slippage of about 30 percent 
in the favorable ratings on your treatment 
of the economy. I wonder how that would 
affect your political dealings with Congress 
in terms of the budget passing, if that’s 
widespread. 

The President. Well, I know that there’d 
been that kind of slippage, and I think in a 
recession of this kind, you have to expect 
it—the people who are having their person- 
al troubles and all. Of course, sometimes it 
depends on how the question is asked also. 

But no, I think that—I’ve just met with 
some Congressmen; that’s why I was late 
getting over here today—we’re going for- 
ward with a budget that we believe is nec- 
essary to get us on the path of reducing the 
deficits, and, at the same time, putting 
them on a reducing scale so that we can 
look ahead a few years to a_ balanced 
budget. And maybe that’ll—I prefer the 
poll, recently taken, that said that 77 per- 
cent of the people want us to balance the 
budget by cutting spending; only 13 per- 
cent want us to balance it by raising taxes. 


The Speaker of the House 


Q. Mr. President, David Stockman told us 
this morning in a special briefing that this 
extraordinary effort between yourself and 
Tip O’Neill had failed because of unbridge- 
able, philosophical differences, and left us 
with the impression, or at least this report- 
er, with the impression, that you and Tip 
O’Neill are not going to be talking very 
much in the next weeks ahead. How can 
the people of Detroit and the Midwest, who 
are in economic disaster, expect to get 
some kind of help from this part of the 
country if the Speaker of the House and the 
President have reached a point where they 
can’t talk to one another? 

The President. No. | have to tell you that 
Tip O’Neill says to me that, after 6 o'clock 
at night, we’re friends. And so, I talk to 
him; I just set my clock ahead. [Laughter] 

No, there is a great philosophical differ- 
ence. I would have to say of the Speaker 
that he truly believes in the philosophy of 
over these past decades that government 
must be the answer, that government 
spending stimulates ‘the economy and, 
therefore, you don’t cut the budget. And 


somehow the deficit just seems to be invisi- 
ble where he’s concerned. He doesn’t think 
that counts. 

Q. Well, at this point is the President 
saying, “I’ve heard all I want to hear from 
the Speaker of the House. I’ve heard it all 
before”? 

The President. Oh, no. And what I said 
last night on the air holds, and this is what I 
said to our Congressmen. And I'll be meet- 
ing with others—and of both parties in the 
next few days, the first of the week. No, we 
continue now to—the parameters have kind 
of been set as to where we differ. And as I 
said last night, I think I proved yesterday 
that I was—or the day before yesterday— 
that I was willing to make some concessions 
and try to find a common meeting ground. 
And our leadership has gone out in the 
House and the Senate to start on that proc- 
ess. 


Budget Negotiations 


Q. May I follow that up further? Sir, in 
that line, is what you had on the table just 
before the collapse of that meeting with the 
Speaker—is that where you start from? Is 
that still there? 

The President. Well, I don’t know, be- 
cause you must remember that the group 
that had met did not include the leadership 
of either the House or the Senate. And it 
was a kind of a—it was a bipartisan group to 
see if they couldn’t find some area of agree- 
ment—not negotiating in a sense of saying, 
“Well, okay, let’s settle on this point.” So, 
what we had was a worksheet in front of us 
the day before yesterday in how far one 
side had come and how far the other side 
had come. And that’s where I finally, as I 
say, swallowed hard and said, “Well, okay, 
why don’t we split the difference?” But even 
that was not acceptable. 

So, what you’re going to have now is the 
normal congressional committee process, 
and our Senators in the Senate Budget 
Committee will go to work now and work 
out what they believe is a presentable 
budget. I’m sure the same thing will be 
going on on the House side, where the 
other party dominates. And then all of us 
together will have to come together in 
working out what they feel they can get 
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passed in their two Houses and what I'll 
sign, if it is passed. 

Q. That may not be able to be done, Mr. 
President, because David Stockman was 
very belligerent this morning about Tip 
O’Neill. And he kept saying, “I want to be 
fair and objective,” but then every other 
word was how terrible Tip O’Neill was in 
one framework or another. I mean, he 
didn’t sound like he was, or you were, will- 
ing to negotiate. 

The President. Well, I can understand 
that, because in the meeting that we had 
the Speaker was just—there was no give 
whatsoever, even suggestion or hint, of ne- 
gotiating. And this is why the meeting 
ended with nothing accomplished. But he’s 
got to—he has to deal with the various fac- 
tions in his House among his own party. 

Q. But is he going to get together with 
the Congress and form a program that is 
successful? Don’t you need someone with a 
little more diplomatic sense than, at least, 
Stockman 

The President. Well, as I say, he has to be 
guided also. In other words, he is no more 
of a dictator than I am. He can’t order the 
Democratic majority in the House to do 
something. They will meet in their commit- 
tees, and they will come up with what they 
believe are reasonable solutions. And he’ll 
have to cooperate with that. 


The Nation’s Economy 


Q. Mr. President, quarter after quarter 
we have been looking for some kind of a 
significant upturn in the economy, and now 
most of the analysts agree that this latest 
deadlock is going to further depress the 
economy, or at least slow down its recovery, 
particularly in terms of interest rates 
coming down. Given the fact that some 
polls do show slippage in support for your 
economic policy, how much time do you 
think the administration has left to get the 
economy turned around? 

The President. Well, | happen to believe 
that if we had been able to walk out and 
say, “We have arrived at a bipartisan agree- 
ment, and here’s what’s going to happen,” I 
have a hunch that the interest rates would 
have almost instantly started down, because 
there is no other reason than psychological 
for the interest rates staying where they 
are. Interest rates are high when you have 
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an inflation rate and the lender must get 
back in his interest that depreciating value 
of his money and then the return—the 
earnings on his money—on top of that. 

When we started, 12.4 was the inflation 
rate. A lender had to get 12.4 percent in 
interest and then he was only breaking 
even—and then had to get an interest rate 
on top of that. Now the interest rates have 
come down about 20 percent since we 
started inflation down. They are holding 
where they are now only because of the 
fear in the marketplace that it won’t be 
permanent, that more of the Congress will 
act as Tip O’Neill did—and that therefore 
inflation—they can look forward to inflation 
going up again. But we’re determined that’s 
not going to happen. 

So, I believe that when we show the 
money market that we have agreed upon a 
budget—and that process is coming and is 
going forward now; started as of last night— 
when we show them that we actually are 
going to reduce the spending and perhaps 
enhance the revenues, as even I suggested 
myself, without affecting our basic tax pro- 
gram, which is aimed at providing incentive 
for expansion, I believe then there will be 
some confidence. 

As a matter of fact, out there where all of 
you come from, there are many signs that 
the free marketplace is taking care of that. 
There are areas where bankers have gotten 
together and made money available for 
automobile loans at several points below the 
market interest rate to stimulate auto sales. 
And it has worked. There has been a 
sudden surge. As a matter of fact, General 
Motors has just called back 2,000 workers 
from layoff. But it’s also happening in the 
real estate market. 

We're seeing and—here, just looking at 
the local papers in the real estate section— 
housing developments, where the holders of 
those—the construction companies that 
own those housing rates are offering 1 per- 
cent down and interest rates about 4 or 5 
percent below the market. And I think this 
is a beginning sign that they recognize that 
there’s no excuse. By all rhyme and reason 
interest rates today should be below 10 per- 
cent on the basis of inflation. 

But you’ve had your hand up. 
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U.K.-Argentine Dispute 


Q. Mr. President, do you see any possibil- 
ity of military involvement by the United 
States in the Falklands dispute? 

The President. No, I don’t see any possi- 
bility of that. And we’re still hopeful that 
before action takes place, that there still 
may be a diplomatic settlement. We've 
gone as far as we can go in that regard. 
There’s nothing more that we can propose. 
We stand ready—and both sides know it— 
to help if need be. 

But I know that there’s still discussion 
going on at the U.N. And I believe that, 
down inside, neither side really wants the 
violence. So, we'll hope for that. 

But, no, there would be no involvement 
militarily by the United States. 

Ms. Small.' One more. 

Q. Concerning that—— 

The President. She said one more. 

Q. In his statement, this morning, Secre- 
tary Haig said that, if there is a military 
conflict, the United States will be providing 
military materiel to Great Britain. May I ask 
what the nature of that supply would be 
and what Argentina’s response has been to 
the statement? 

The President. 1 haven’t heard any re- 
sponse to that statement as yet. It was only 
just made this morning. That would only be 
in keeping with our treaties, bilateral trea- 
ties that we have with England by way of 
the North American [Atlantic] alliance. And 
we’ve had—at this moment we’ve had no 
request for any such help from the United 
Kingdom. 

But I think what the Secretary was saying 
is, we must remember that the aggression 
was on the part of Argentina in this dispute 
over the sovereignty of that little ice-cold 
bunch of land down there, and they finally 
just resorted to armed aggression, and there 
was bloodshed. And I think the principle 
that all of us must abide by is, armed ag- 
gression of that kind must not be allowed to 
succeed. 

Q. Would you grant what materiel Great 
Britain requests? 

The President. I'm sure that we would, 
because I’m sure they wouldn’t make any 


1Karna S. Small, Director, Media Rela- 
tions and Planning. 


request that was not in keeping with the 
bilateral arrangements that we have. 

Ms. Small. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, I’m told that I can’t. 
They tell me that I have tc leave here. I’m 
terribly sorry. 

Q. May I ask one quick question about 
another island in the Atlantic that may 
be—— 

The President. If 1 can answer it in one 
word or two. 


Cuba 


Q. Will there be normalized relationships 
between the United States and Cuba some- 
time in your administration? What would 
that take? 

The President. What it would take is 
Fidel Castro, recognizing that he made the 
wrong choice quite a while ago, and that he 
sincerely and honestly wants to rejoin the 
family of American nations and become a 
part of the Western Hemisphere and the 
American nations again. And it would take 
more than words. I think there are some 
deeds that if he performed those deeds it 
would prove his sincerity. And no one 
would welcome him more than we would. 

Thank you all very much for being here. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:59 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Intergovernmental Advisory Council on 
Education 





Appointment of 18 Members and 
Designation of Chairman. April 30, 1982 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the Intergovernmental Ad- 
visory Council on Education. The President 
also announced his intention to designate 
Joseph C. Harder to be Chairman. 


Joseph C. Harder has been serving as State sena- 
tor for Kansas since 1961. He resides in 
Moundridge, Kans., and was born February 1, 
1916. He would succeed J. Glenn Schneider. 

Roberta T. Anderson is currently serving as 
dean, School of Education, the University of 
South Dakota. She resides in Vermillion, S. 
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Dak., and was born July 26, 1933. She would 
succeed Richard C. Gilman. 


William S. Banowsky is president of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. He resides in Norman, Okla., 
and was born March 4, 1936. He would suc- 
ceed Henry S. Commager. 

Alan L. Cropsey is presently serving as State 
representative from Michigan. He resides in 
DeWitt, Mich., and was born June 13, 1952. He 
would succeed Richard G. Hatcher. 


Esther R. Greene has been serving as director of 
public affairs for the California Chamber of 
Commerce since 1975. She was born Decem- 
ber 31, 1927, and resides in Sacramento, Calif. 
She would succeed Sandra K. Lucas. 


Emlyn I. Griffith is an attorney at law in Rome, 
N.Y., where she resides. She was born May 13, 
1923. She would succeed Ramon C. Cortines. 


Manuel J. Justiz is presently director, Latin 
American programs in education, and assistant 
professor, department of educational adminis- 
tration, College of Education, at the University 
of New Mexico. He resides in Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., and was born December 26, 1948. He 
would succeed Wenda W. Moore. 


Vance R. Kelly is serving as State senator for 
New Hampshire. He resides in Londonderry, 
N.H., and was born March 26, 1941. He would 
succeed Lucille Maurer. 


Joseph L. Knutson is president emeritus of Con- 
cordia College. He resides in Moorhead, Minn., 
and was born February 14, 1906. He would 
succeed William Shea. 


Jacqueline E. McGregor is currently field direc- 
tor for the Senate campaign of Congressman 
Phil Ruppe in Michigan. She resides in Iron 
Mountain, Mich., and was born December 18, 
1938. She would succeed Abraham Shemtov. 


Norman A. Murdock is with Ahlrichs and Mur- 
dock Company, L.P.A., and commissioner for 
Hamilton County. He resides in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and was born November 6, 1931. He 
would succeed Daisy W. Thaler. 


Ralph J. Perk is with Ralph J. Perks and Asso- 
ciates in Cleveland, Ohio. He was mayor of 
Cleveland in 1971-1977. He resides in Cleve- 
land and was born January 19, 1914. He would 
succeed Frank Bowe. 


Dalton Sheppard, Jr., is serving as State repre- 
sentative for South Carolina. He is also presi- 
dent and owner of CreditData Corp. He re- 
sides in Columbia, S.C., and was born Septem- 
ber 2, 1936. He would succeed Jessie M. Ratt- 
ley. 

Betty R. Sepulveda is an instructional consultant 
for language development in the office of cur- 
riculum for Denver Public Schools. She resides 
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in Denver, Colo., and was born January 26, 
1923. She would succeed Hiroshi Yamashita. 


George N. Smith is superintendent of Mesa Uni- 
fied Schools in Mesa, Ariz. He resides in Mesa 
and was born February 11, 1927. He would 
succeed Judith M. Owens. 


James B. Tatum is president of Tatum Motor Co. 
in Anderson, Mo., where he resides. He was 
born July 24, 1925. He would succeed Robert 
L. Hardesty. 


Harriet M. Weider is supervisor for the 2nd dis- 
trict for the Orange County Board of Supervi- 
sors. She resides in Huntington Beach, Calif., 
and was born October 7, 1920. She would suc- 
ceed Robert Graham. 


Gonzalo A. Velez is currently serving as national 
chairman of the Congress of Filipino-American 
Citizens. He resides in West Orange, N.J., and 
was born October 26, 1941. He would succeed 
Andrew C. Phillips. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





April 24 

The President declared an emergency for 
the State of Arkansas as a result of severe 
storms and tornadoes on April 2, 1982, 
which caused extensive property damage. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of California as a result of fires 
beginning on April 21, 1982, which caused 
extensive property damage. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the annual White House Corresponderts 
Association dinner at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel. 


April 26 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Cabinet Council on Food and Agri- 

culture to discuss the dairy surplus. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 

gress the 1981 annual report on the oper- 





ation of the Alaska Railroad and the fifth 
annual report of the National Institute of 
Building Sciences. 


In the evening, the President attended a 
reception in the Residence for Hawaii Re- 
publicans. 


April 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—John Felder, president, Ted Kennedy, 
past president, Hubert L. Harris, Jr., ex- 
ecutive vice president, and Michael 
Schoor, director of government rela- 
tions, the Associated Builders and Con- 
tractors. 


The White House announced that the 
United States Government and the Chinese 
Government have agreed that in early May, 
at the end of his trip to other countries in 
East Asia, Vice President George Bush will 
visit China for talks with Chinese leaders. 
The visit to Peking is an indication of the 
great importance we place on our relations 
with China and of our desire to further un- 
derstanding between our two Governments 
at the highest levels. The purpose of the 
visit will be to exchange views on matters 
of mutual interest, including both interna- 
tional and bilateral issues. The exact dates 
have not been fixed, but the visit will prob- 
ably take place some time between May 5 
and May 9. 


April 28 


The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 


The President went to Capitol Hill to 
meet with Senate Majority Leader Howard 
H. Baker, Jr., and Speaker Thomas P. 
O’Neill, Jr. on the budget. The meeting in 
the President’s Room in the Senate Cham- 
ber was also attended by Counsellor to the 
President Edwin Meese III, Assistant to the 
President James A. Baker III, Secretary of 
the Treasury Donald T. Regan, Office of 
Management and Budget Director David A. 
Stockman, Senator Paul Laxalt, and Repre- 
sentatives Richard Bolling and Jim Wright. 
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The White House announced that in con- 
junction with his participation in the meet- 
ing of the North Atlantic Council on June 
9-10, in Bonn, the President has accepted 
an invitation of Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
to visit the Federal Republic of Germany. 
The President will meet with Chancellor 
Schmidt, President Karl Karstens, and will 
address the Bundestag. Following his visit 
to Bonn, the President will also visit Berlin. 


The White House announced that the 
President has designated Edwin L. Harper, 
Assistant to the President for Policy Devel- 
opment, as Chairman of the Property 
Review Board. 


April 29 


The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the 16th annual report of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities for fiscal 
year 1981. 


April 30 


The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the National Security Council; 

—Senators Pete V. Domenici, Robert 
Dole, and Paul Laxalt, and Representa- 
tives Robert H. Michel, Barber B. Con- 
able, Jr., and Delbert L. Latta, to dis- 
cuss the budget; 

—Governor John Spellman of Washing- 
ton, to discuss economic problems in 
the State; 

—poster children for Better Hearing and 
Speech Month; 

—members of the Advisory Committee 
on Small and Minority Business Owner- 
ship. 

The White House announced that the 
President has invited Prime Minister John 
Malcolm Fraser of Australia to meet with 
him in Washington on May 17. During his 
visit, the Prime Minister and the President 
will discuss international developments of 
mutual concern. They last met in Washing- 
ton on June 30, 1981. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 26 


George C. Pratt, 

of New York, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Second Circuit, vice William 
H. Timbers, retired. 


Maurice M. Paul, 

of Florida, to be United States District 
Judge for the Northern District of Florida, 
vice Winston E. Arnow, retired. 


Marvin E. Breazeale, 

of Mississippi, to be United States Marshal 
for the Southern District of Mississippi for 
the term of 4 years, vice Thomas A. 
Rhoden, retired. 


D. Bruce Merrifield, 

of Connecticut, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, vice Jordan J. Baruch, re- 
signed. 


Arthur J. Dellinger, Sr., 

of California, to be Deputy Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Department of Energy, vice 
Thomas S. Williamson, Jr., resigned. 


James Kilburn Asselstine, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 30, 1982, vice 
Peter Amory Bradford, resigned. 


James Kilburn Asselstine, 

of Virginia, to be a member of the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission for the term of 5 
years expiring June 30, 1987 (reappoint- 
ment). 


The following-named persons to be 
members of the National Council on the 
Humanities for terms expiring January 26, 
1988: 
A. Lawrence Chickering, of California, 
vice Richard Wall Lyman, term ex- 
pired. 
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Jeffrey Hart, of New Hampshire, vice Jay 
Gordon Hall, term expired. 

Gertrude Himmelfarb, of New York, vice 
Marian B. Javits, term expired. 

James Clayburn La Force, Jr., of Califor- 
nia, vice Dave Warren, term expired. 

Rita Ricardo-Campbell, of California, vice 
Nancy Davies, term expired. 

Peter J. Stanlis, of Illinois, vice John 
Walton Wolfe, term expired. 


Submitted April 29 


The following-named persons to be 
members of the Board of the Panama Canal 
Commission: 
Andrew E. Gibson, of New Jersey, vice 
John W. Clark. 
William W. Watkin, Jr., of New Jersey, 
vice Clifford Bradley O’Hara. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 26 


Advance text: 
Address to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 


Released April 28 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s meeting 
with leaders of Congress on Capitol Hill to 
discuss the budget—by James A. Baker III, 
Assistant to the President 


Released April 29 


Advance text: 
Address to the Nation on the fiscal year 
1983 Federal budget 





Checklist—Continued 
Released April 30 


Transcript: 

Press briefing following their meeting with 
the President to discuss the budget—by 
Senators Pete V. Domenici and Robert 
Dole, and Representatives Robert H. 
Michel, Barber B. Conable, Jr., and Delbert 
L. Latta 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 28 


HJ. Res. 448 / Public Law 97-173 

A joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating April 25 through May 2, 1982, as 
“Jewish Heritage Week”. 
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